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and a good scholar of many elegant attainments. He 
was capable of appearing among men of the first social 
rank with credit to himself and to the city which he rep- 
resented. His favorite poem was said to have been 
Edwin Arnold’s ‘‘He who died at Azan,’ and he would 
never have made the mistake that some of the Boston 
dailies have made in describing it-as a translation from 
the Arabic. A London editor once asked us what we 
did with the Irish immigrants who made so much trouble 
at home and seemed to be content with their lot in Amer- 
ica. We took him to a public school in Boston where 
the principal kindly called upon the pupils to show what 
proficiency they had made in their studies. The editor 
and his wife, not suspecting our purpose, expressed their 
admiration at the order, discipline, and intelligence mani- 
fested. ‘The principal then at our request asked all the 
children of foreign parentage to rise. Four-fifths of them 
did so, and, turning to the editor, we said, ‘‘This is what 
we do with our Irish immigrants.” 


oe 


Tue Hartford Courant is interested in the preservation ° 


of the forests of the White Mountain region in New 
Hampshire, and makes an appeal to every one who is in- 
terested in having them made a national preservation. 
It says: ‘‘Perhaps the oldest real lover of the mountains 
who is still here to love them, and who has the ear and 
the affection of the great American public, is Edward 
Everett Hale. One mountain bears his name, as an- 


other bears the name of his dead but unforgotten friend ~ 


and comrade, Starr King. He has said that the forests 
are the natural accessories of the mountains—belong with 
them. He has friends in every nook and corner of the 
country—many of them in Harry Wadsworth clubs, 
and many more outside the clubs. When he holds up 
his hand, there’s attention at once. We have a feeling 
that, if the Presidential range is to be rescued, Edward 
Everett Hale, chaplain of the whole American people, 
must head and inspire the rescue.” 


ed 


Hon. P. RAMANATHAN, who will appear at the National 
Conference at Atlantic City, will represent his country 
and his coreligionists with peculiar credentials. He is 
well known for his character, his learning, and his official 
rank. He has the confidence both of his own people and 
the British government, which, as solicitor-general of Cey- 
lon, he represents. It is desirable that he shall see us 
at our best, and carry back to his own country the im- 
pression that the religion of the New Testament which 
he has so ably expounded has borne good fruits among 
so-called Christian nations. The gospel which Mr. 
Dall so faithfully set forth in Calcutta was a message 
of reconciliation and good will, which influenced the 
lives of both Chunder Sen and Mozoomdar. Our mis- 
sion to Japan was friendly and helpful. Let us charge 
Mr. Ramanathan with words of good cheer which shall 
bring the East and the West a little nearer together. 


rd 


As questions have been asked about the personality 
and standing of Hon. P. Ramanathan, we quote the sum- 
mary of his career in the English ‘‘Who’s Who?” ‘‘P. 
Ramanathan, C. M. G. 1889, J.P., K.C., who has been 
Her Majesty’s Solicitor General of Ceylon since 1892, was 
born at Colombo in 1851. He was the second son of A. 
Ponnambalam, Mudaliyar of the Governor's Gate, and 
Sellachi, daughter of the late A. Coomara Swamy, Muda- 
liyar of the Governor's Gate, and member of the legis- 
lative Council of Ceylon. He married Selakshi, daugh- 
ter of E. Nannytamby, Mudaliyar. He was educated at 
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the Academy at Colombo and at Presidency College, 
Madras. He was enrolled an advocate of the Supreme 
Court of Ceylon in 1873, and was unofficial member of 
the legislative council of Ceylon from 1879-92. He was 
called honoris causa to the. English bar by the Hon. 
Benchers of the Inner-Temple in 1886, and acted three 
times as attorney-general of Ceylon, 1894, 1896, and 
1897. He was decorated for distinguished public ser- 
vices in Ceylon, and received the Diamond Jubilee Gold 
Medal in 1897, having been sent by the government as a 
delegate from Ceylon to England. He has published 
several volumes of law reports of cases decided by the 
Supreme Court of Ceylon, and treatises on philosophy, 
religion, and ethnology. His address is Sukhastan, 
Colombo.” 


The National Conference. 


We have come to the fortieth year in the life of the 
National Conference. Because the work it did so well 
in the beginning will never need to be done again, it can 
probably never serve our body in exactly the same 
way as it did the first twenty years of its existence. 
When the Conference began in April, 1865, with John “A. 
Andrew in the chair, Unitarianism as an organization 
had hardly begun its career. As a movement of thought 
it was powerful. As a moral impulse it was felt every- 
where, but its expenditure of power was wasteful, and 
its influence was small. 

During the first twenty years, the Conference was 
almost the only meeting-place for our representative 
Unitarians. When, time after time, our great meetings 
were held at Saratoga, people learned to make that their 
common meeting-place. Friends in the East and in the 
West made their plans to come together at Saratoga, 
and there representatives of all the churches, for the 
first time, learned to know our ministers and to listen to 
those who had the power of inspiration and leadership. 
We had the largest conference meetings of any denomi- 
nation in the country, and there is not a Unitarian in- 
stitution or church anywhere in the land that has not 
received some helpful impulse from our biennial meet- 
ings. 

on older readers will remember when the secretaries 
of all the local conferences came one after another upon 
the floor of the house with their record of work, with 
their statements of doctrine, and sometimes with con- 
troversial propositions that set the conference on fire 
with the joy of battle. We cannot renew these days of 
growth and novelty because we have come on our way 
to better things. Plain, steady, productive work is 
never so exciting, never so interesting to many minds as 
the excitement of pioneering. The romance of a newly 
formed state lies, back of its organized efficiency, in the 
days of the small beginnings when it was delightful day 
by day to overcome obstacles. 

The Conference can have little to do now with organi- 
zation, because that work is done, but it can be just as 
useful in the days to come as the representatives of our 
churches choose to make it. It can be a continual source 
of strength and blessing to the community if our men 
and women will give it their best thought and personal 
service. Constituted as it is, the Conference is the rival 
of no other organization, but the friend and supporter of 
them all. If everybody who can, will give a little per- 
sonal influence, the total effect will be greater than any- 
thing we have yet known. There are to-day fewer critics 
and grumblers than ever before, in the history of the 
Conference. There never was a time when objection was 
not made to time, place, or programme. ‘The most suc- 
cessful meetings have always been followed by dissent - 
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and criticism. In some cases fault has been found with 
that which was the very condition of life and prosperity. 
The most common objection is made to the arrangements 
that make it possible for the meeting to be a large one; 
but, if any other plan had been adopted at the beginning, 
the Conference would have ceased to be, long before 
this time. We cannot take the meetings of any other 
denomination as our models. It may be that, because 
forty years ago we were small, there was a craving to 
create one thing at least which should be large enough, 
dignified enough, and influential enough to attract the 
attention of the general public. That thing we did, but 
that we should not have done had the Conference trav- 
elled about the country holding meetings here and there, 
of a few hundred people, drawn mostly from the churches 
in the neighborhood, or. meetings of a few score of dele- 
gates sent from distant parts of the country. 

The overwhelming testimony of those present two 
years ago at Atlantic City was in favor of repeating the 
experiment and meeting again in that place. The be- 
lief most commonly expressed was that the report of 
the returning delegates would insure a much larger at- 
tendance this year. Let parishes see to it that their 
ministers are able to attend, and let lay delegates, with 
credentials and without, assemble at Atlantic City in 
such numbers and with such enthusiasm that this meet- 
ing may be better than any that has preceded it. 


A Failure? 


Is Christianity a failure?. Yes, in the sense that it has 
not yet succeeded in creating a people so superior in all 
things to heathen nations as to give to our religion the 
position of an absolute revelation of righteousness and 
truth. Notwithstanding the claims urged by enthusias- 
tic preachers and lecturers of the last century, our closer 
contact with foreign people and a deeper knowledge of 
their beliefs is constantly making us more modest and 
cautious in our statements and claims. Once more we 
must answer yes, if we are to measure the success of 
Christianity by its creation of a devout and worshipping 
people. Its churches are not as full of trusting masses 
as formerly. Whether this is a permanent tide or not 
remains to be seen. An absolute and successful religion 
should, after having had the field entirely to itself for 
several generations, have impressed itself so completely 
on the lives and feelings of the populace as to make them 
harmonious and sympathetic in its support. There is 
something the matter when a religion comes with super- 
natural claims, and fails to command devout attention of 
the community. In answering the question propounded, 
we must admit that the sacred Book, as a permanent 
corner-stone of church structure, is disallowed. ‘The 
Bible is probably gaining power as literature, but it has 
lost its position as the accurate and indubitable word of 
God. At the same time there is no room to doubt the 
waning of ecclesiastical power. While this is granted, it 
is not to be lamented. ‘The influence of the ministry 
seems to be going through an off-clearing, from absolut- 
ism to a position held strictly on the basis of moral and 
intellectual capacity. The modern minister must be the 
most modern man in the community, not in the sense 
of being the most bold and radical, but the frankest, man- 
liest, sincerest, and truest to his convictions. He must 
know how to let go of that which is disproved without 
losing his hold upon the greater and fundamental prin- 
ciples of rightness in thought and action. 

Nor can the question propounded be answered unless 
we take into consideration very frankly the fact that the 
old fundamental doctrines, which were supposed to con- 
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stitute and make up Christianity, have lapsed. Not 
only has the huge Calvinistic structure totally collapsed, 
but there is nothing in modern life that is fairly repre- 
sented by the Athanasian Creed or the so-called Creed of 
the Apostles. These things, if kept in form before the 
churches, cannot be kept in life. What people really be- 
lieve in nowadays is the continuous revelation of God in 
human life and the fortunes of the world. People no 
longer go back for their religious theories to the ages 
which believed that the world was created out of nothing, 
after which the Creator sat down to rest. They have no 


“more reason for holding these notions of antiquity than 


they have for going back of Galileo and Kepler for their 
astronomy. The outlook is toward scientific verity, 
the verifiable facts which have come with such volume 
since Franklin’s kite went up and met the lightning. 
The age of electricity has something to say about the 
way Elijah died and left his mantle for Elisha. One of 
our most sacred books to-day is the unprinted and un- 
translated universe. Every man asserts his right to find 
translations where he can, and to make them for him- 
self. It is impossible to deny that we are now finding 
more of God in the chronicles of modern discovery than 
in the books of Moses. The aim and intent of religion is 
to see God, to learn to be able to see God. We do not 
any longer believe that the Spirit of the universe is angry 
with us, hidden in the depths of the supernatural or 
throned in a distant heaven. The duty of modern re- 
ligion has very little to do with faith except as faith 
grows out of a noble life. The present age cares little 
for doubts and speculations. We have got pretty well 
past petting agnosticism. 

But, when we have gone thus far in our estimate of 
Christianity, we have still to reckon on one feature of 
modern religion which cannot be carelessly overlooked,— 
that is its democracy. It was impossible that autocracy 
should be driven out of the State unless it first lost its 
hold on the Church. It naturally has come to pass that 
religion has become socialized. We care less about our 
bishops and. more about our brothers. The secret of 
Christianity to-day is the universal conscience which has 
grown up alongside the universal corisciousness, and 
finds its cosmopolitan expression in the Golden Rule. 
At the same time the universal moral sentiment 
heartily approves of Jesus as the supremest of our 
religious leaders. 


Current Topics, 


INTERESTING disclosures about the methods of great 
financial institutions are being made in the course of 
the inquiry into the operations of the great life insur- 


- ance companies of New York State, which is being con- 


ducted by a committee-of the State legislature. It 
was admitted on the stand on last Friday by George 
W. Perkins, a member of the banking-house of J. P. 
Morgan & Co. and a director of the New York Life In- 
surance Company, that a contribution of almost $50,000 
had been made by the insurance company to the funds 
of the Republican National Committee in the last 
campaign. Contributions made by the same company 
in other campaigns, Mr. Perkins added, would bring the 
total of such disbursements by that corporation alone 
to the sum of $150,000. In commenting on these ad- 
missions, Alton B. Parker, Mr. Roosevelt’s rival in the 
last campaign, said in an interview on last Sunday that 
“the officers of other great life insurance companies, 
such as the Equitable and the Mutual, also contributed 
of the policy-holders’ funds for campaign purposes last 
3 


year,’ 
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A MUNICIPAL campaign of exceptional interest was 
formally begun in Philadelphia on last Saturday, when 
Mayor Weaver announced his intention to concentrate 
his forces upon the defeat of the Republican organiza- 
tion which has long controlled the administration of 
that city. Mr. Weaver’s campaign of reform began last 
spring, when he vetoed what the newspapers of Phila- 
delphia and the public as well regarded as an attempt 
to obtain a renewal of the gas contract between the 
United Gas Improvement Company and the city of 
Philadelphia at a figure wholly inconsistent with the 
value that accrued therefrom to the corporation. At the 
opening of the campaign Mr. Weaver finds himself con- 
fronted with the hostility of the organization, which 
is making strenuous efforts to discover in the mayor’s 
political career some basis on which to bring about his 
defeat. 

ad 


In the course of an address to the consulting board 
of engineers of the Isthmian Canal Commission, which 
was made public at the end of last week, President Roose- 
velt urged in the strongest terms the necessity of a plan 
for the construction of the Isthmian Canal, which may 
be carried out in the shortest possible time. ‘‘There 
are two or three considerations,’ said the President, 
‘‘which I trust you will steadily keep before your minds 
in coming to a conclusion as to the proper type of canal, 
so that ultimately it will prove possible to build a sea- 
level canal. Such a canal would undoubtedly be the 
best in the end, if feasible; and I feel that one of the 
chief advantages of the Panama route is that ultimately 
a sea-level canal will be a possibility. But, while pay- 
ing due heed to the ideal perfectibility of the scheme 
from an engineer’s standpoint, I remember the need of 
having a plan which will provide for the immediate 
building of a canal on the safest terms and in the short- 
est possible time.” 

od 


IN response to the determined attitude of Mr. Leish- 
man, the American minister at Constantinople, the porte, 
at the end of last week, revoked the death sentence im- 
posed on Chiskis Vartanian, a naturalized American 
citizen of Armenian birth, who had been sentenced to 
death after he had killed another Armenian, also a nat- 
uralized American citizen, in Constantinople on August 
26. The validity of the sentence was questioned by 
the State Department, on the ground that the right to 
a trial before the American authorities at Constantinople 
had been denied to the prisoner; and Minister Leish- 
man informed the porte that the department regarded 
the procedure of the Turkish courts as a violation of 
Turco-American comity. The porte’s response to Mr. 
Leishman’s demand is regarded as a good opportunity 
for the establishment of the rights of American citizen- 
ship in the Turkish empire, a subject which has long been 
in dispute between the two countries. 


a 


THE Scandinavian crisis, in the opinion of newspaper 
editors, had reached a serious phase at the end of last 
week, when it was announced officially by the delegates 
of Norway and Sweden, who are negotiating a modus 
vivendi for the two countries’ separate governments, 
that ‘‘the probabilities are that, in the near future, the 
negotiations would be brought to a definite result.” 
The announcement was welcomed in the chancelleries 
of all the great powers as the definite removal of a peril 
of war which had caused much anxiety to the masters 
of European diplomacy. It is understood that King 
Edward had a material part in the work of bringing 
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about a conciliatory state of mind among the delegates 
of the two countries. The subject of fortifications was 
the crux of the situation, inasmuch as the demand for 
the abolition of forts on either side of the boundary 
touched the honor of either side in the negotiations. 


ws 


AN important step in the establishment of lim- 
ited constitutionalism in Russia was‘taken at the be- 
ginning of this week, when a commission began work 
on a project for a ministerial cabinet, which is to be com- 
pleted before the meeting of the national assembly. It 
is indicated by the attitude of the present committee 
of ministers that a new body will be substituted for the 
present council. The duties of this body will include 
the preparation of legislative measures to be submitted 
to the assembly. In the mean while the preparations 
for the organization of the assembly are being carried 
out with a degree of energy which would indicate a 
sincere desire on the part of the Russian government 
to carry out the provisions of the czar’s rescript, both 
in letter and in spirit. 
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THE Hungarian crisis entered into a new phase on 
Tuesday of last week when Gen. Baron Fejervary, the 
premier, tendered his resignation. The action of the 
head of the cabinet was the outcome partly of the refusal 
of the king-emperor to consent to the carrying out of the 
scheme for universal suffrage in Hungary. Inasmuch 
as the Fejervary cabinet existed unconstitutionally, 
being made up of members of the minority in the Diet, 
the emperor now finds himself in the extraordinary sit- 
uation of being compelled to return to constitutional 
methods by an inability to conduct the government, 
with the aid of the men whom the majority are trying 
to impeach on the ground that they had violated the 
constitution by aiding the emperor. The fall of the 
cabinet will make an appeal to the majority, now in 
opposition, inevitable. It remains to be seen what 
price the majority will demand in return for its consent 
to help Francis Joseph in the pa situation in which 
he finds himself. 


Brevities. 


Strange that we should drive the yellow fever out of 
Cuba and could not keep it out of the United States! 


The mark of an ungenerous soul is envy or indiffer- 
ence at the wise sayings and good deeds of other men 
because they bring no credit to one’s self. 


Oh the peaches of Southern Michigan! When a 
peach is ready with a touch to fall into the hand, it is 
too ripe for transportation; but it is only then exactly 
fit to be eaten. 


If we say that the spirit of John Hay presided over 
the recent measures that led to peace, do we not praise 
the President, while we give due credit to the man who 
was his great Secretary of State? 


What a revolution there will be in the religious life of 
the world when men begin to treat the infinite energy 
of the Holy Spirit in the same way that scientists and 
inventors are now using what we call the physical ener- 
gies of the natural world. 


The best man in the ministry is the one who puts his 
own peculiar personality, whatever it may be, wholly at 
the service of the community in which he makes his 
home, with no concealed motives or personal ambitions 
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to offset his avowed intention to make truth and right- 
eousness the guides of his life and actions. 


When we reflect that the tiny speck of matter known 
as the brain of an ant is connected in some way with in- 
telligence of a high order, it is easy enough to imagine 
forms of life in other worlds totally unlike our own, in 
which intelligence may be highly developed, under con- 
ditions which would make human life impossible. 


The automobile stood by the roadside while its owner 
and driver watched the horse shying and prancing as 
it was stopped to make the acquaintance of this strange 
vehicle. ‘‘This,’’ said the gentleman chauffeur, ‘‘is the 
thing that takes all the pleasure out of automobiling for 
me. I have a horse, and I know how people feel when 
they are held up in this way.” A little more of this 
spirit would go far in reducing the friction between the 
general public and automobile drivers, while horses are 
getting used to this new dispensation of science, as they 
will no doubt. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Making Known our Principles. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I see by the papers that the Convention of Liberal 
Religious Thinkers and Workers recently held in Geneva, 
Switzerland, resolved that at their next meeting, two 
years hence, they will issue to the world a statement of 
the principles of liberal religion, for purposes of informa- 
tion, and to justify the existence of the movement which 
they represent. Such a statement, prepared as it will 
be by men of ability and influence, will be certain to 
command attention. The newspapers will give it wide 
cireniation, and it will carry the liberal view of religion 
into quarters where it has not before been known. 

This suggests the question which I have often pon- 
dered (and I do not doubt that many others have done 
the same): Why do we as Unitarians ever allow a Na- 
tional Conference (or indeed any other important con- 
vention of ours) to pass without formulating and giving 
out to the public some statement, long or short, but 
clear, concise, easily understood, ringing, of what our 
movement means; of our liberal, rational way of looking 
at the great and urgent problems of religion and life; 
of what we coriceive religion ought. to be in the light of 
our new day, and therefore of what we as a church are 
trying to represent and be and do in the world ? 

I do not see why it should not become a regular and 
important part of the work of every National Conference 
to formulate and send forth such a statement, prepared 
always by a committee of our ablest men specially ap- 
pointed for the purpose. There is surprising ignorance 
throughout the land as to our principles, aims, and in- 
terpretation of religion. Here is a way in which we can 
do something to remove that ignorance. 

Nor do I see why such a statement should not always 
be sent out by the representatives of our churches in 
May when they come together in Boston at the call of 
the American Unitarian Association, and at the annual 
gatherings of the Middle States Conference and the West- 
ern Conference and the various State and local confer- 
ences. The more such brief, pointed, living statements, 
drawn up by our best men, and published in different 
parts of the country, the better. Wherever we hold a 
gathering of any importance of course the local papers 


report it more or less fully,Zand there is nothing they 


would print more readily than such brief statements of 
what we stand for and how we look at living religious 
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questions. It is easy to make clear that such statements 
are not creeds, but something better than creeds. They 
limit nobody, they bind nobody, not even the persons 
who write them. Their aim is not fellowship, but in- 
formation and thought. They seek to give to the world 
the best interpretation we are able to make to-day of 
what the Infinite Spirit of Truth seems to us to be say- 
ing to the world to-day. The next time we meet we shall 
try to find an expression that will be clearer, truer, deeper, 
better. 

If our conferences always culminated in such an ear- 
nest living ‘‘testimony’’ uttered together by all present, 
in such a high missionary word sent out by all, I am sure 
the result would be good; it would set many persons 
thinking; it would do something to correct public mis- 
understandings as to the faith and aims of Unitarians; 
and, quite as important as anything else, it would have 
a good influence on our churches. It would stir them, 
it would give them a deeper realization that we have a 
gospel,—a gospel which belongs to us all in common, 
and which we must live for, and by all the means in our 
power make known to others. 

May we not hope that the National Conference at 
Atlantic City may see its way to move in the direction 
suggested by the congress in Geneva, and thus set a 
good example to itself and to all the rest of our confer- 
ences and associations ? J. T. SUNDERLAND. 

TORONTO, CANADA. 


Mr. Langston’s Farewell. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


I am allowed limited space in which to answer the 
communication of Rev. Alfred Rodman Hussey to the 
Christian Register of August 10, in which he urges me 
to explain certain difficulties which he considers my 
change to the Protestant Episcopal Church to have in- 
volved. 

Mr. Hussey’s point seems to be either that I did not 
fully accept the faith of the Protestant Episcopal Church 
and the authorities were indulgent, or that I accepted 
that faith, but in so doing surrendered the right of pri- 
vate judgment. As to the first, I have only to say that 
I complied with the Order of Confirmation in the Book 
of Common Prayer and the Order of Baptism which it 
assumes, which, however, does not involve the accep- 
tance of the Thirty-nine Articles. As to the second, the 
question involved is the nature and function of private 
judgment. Mr. Hussey evidently holds that the avail- 
ing of one’s self of the spiritual experiences of others as 
an aid in arriving. at what is true in religion is a sur- 
render of one’s own proper judgment. Can that posi- 
tion be reasonably maintained? Would an appeal to 
men to surrender to God’s will on the basis of the ex- 
perience of others, the knowledge of which comes to us 
through history, be irrational? Such an interpretation 
of the proper use ofsprivate judgment is the bulwark of 
anarchy, religious and political. Moreover, such a use 
of one’s private judgment is really impracticable and is 
repudiated by the best modern thought. Says Lecky 
(‘‘Rationalism in Europe’’): ‘‘Those who have perceived 
how invariably an increase of civilization implies modi- 
fication of belief, and how completely the controver- 
sialists of successive ages are the puppets and the un- 
conscious exponents of the deep undercurrents of their 
time, will feel an intense distrust of their unassisted 
reason, and will naturally look for some guide to direct 
their judgment. I think it must be admitted that the 
general and increasing tendency in the present day is to 
seek such a guide in the collective wisdom of mankind 
as it is displayed in the development of history.” In- 
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deed, the relation of the individual to society, both in 
the past and in the present,—a relation which must in- 
clude the spiritual life,—is now recognized as absolutely 
necessary to progress. It may well be asked if the ex- 
perience of others is worth nothing, whether the amount 
of truth one individual is able to derive in isolation must 
not be worth still less. And, if we are forbidden to rest 
our faith in part on what has been done by the God of 
history of the past, on what ground can we base our 
hope that the God of the future will be on our side? 
Mr. Hussey seems to feel something of this himself; for, 
notwithstanding his condemnation of me for effecting 
a reconciliation between my individual judgment and 
the judgment of Christendom, he frankly confesses that 
Unitarians are suffering from too much individualism, and 
in his hour of ecclesiastical despair sets up ‘‘primitive 
Christianity”? as an objective standard by which to cor- 
rect this dangerous evil. How does he reconcile his ap- 
peal to ‘‘primitive Christianity’? as the proper norm of 
church life with his doctrine of private judgment? 

But, further, Mr. Hussey’s criticism logically involves 
the position, not only that the due exercise of private 
judgment negatives the use of the spiritual experience 
of others in arriving at what is true in religion, but also 
that any definite statement of belief is to be rejected. 
Creeds are to be rejected, not because they are seen to 
be untrue, but because they are creeds at all. And this 
he even explicitly avows. ‘‘Unitarianism,’’ he tells us, 
‘Gs not a creed, but a point of view.” I have already 
tried to show that individualism, Robinson Crusoe iso- 
lation, is not a true point of view; but, apart from that, 
does not the value of a point of view lie precisely in 
what can be seen therefrom? Can a point of view as 
such save the world? 

Mr. Hussey, moreover, does not seem satisfied with 
his own position here; for he proceeds to tell us that 
there are ‘‘eternal verities,’’ although he fails to tell us 
what they are. Well, if there be eternal verities, has 
one the right to affirm or deny them as it may suit his 
fancy? And, if the function of these verities is to rule 
the minds of men, on what ground can the believer in 
them claim special intellectual and moral freedom? Is 
not the special freedom claimed only the spurious free- 
dom of indefiniteness, the freedom to say that there 
are eternal verities, but not the freedom to say what 
they are? One must either leave his ‘‘eternal verities”’ 
in such a fogland of obscurity as to render them prac- 
tically useless, or else must express them in a form to 
be believed, and thus expose one’s self to all the alleged 
difficulties of holding that terrible thing called a ‘‘creed.”’ 

Now the Protestant Episcopal Church also has its 
‘point of view’’; namely, the Christian consciousness, 
the individual multiplied a million-fold by his fellows, 
and from that ‘‘point of view”’ sees the ‘‘eternal veri- 
ties,’’ and expresses them in the two creeds known as 
the Apostles’ and the Nicene. She affirms, first, that 
these creeds express what has shown itself to be the 
generating cause of the highest spifitual life down the 
centuries. It would require, of course, a volume to do 
justice to this statement. 

Next, it is claimed that these creeds have proven 
themselves, thus far, not fetters upon the intellect, but 
as the very means by which the thought of the world 
has been wrought into a living unity with man’s spiritual 
aspirations. The Nicene Creed has persisted just for 
that reason, and before Mr. Hussey can dismiss it from 
his thought he must square himself with history, as he 
asked me to do with “‘private judgment,” and explain 
this persistence and its fruits. Mr. Hussey’s difficulty, 
I presume, is that putting ‘‘eternal verities” into words 
stops growth; but the formula ‘‘The Word made Flesh,” 
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which is the gist of the two historic creeds, not only 
brings the ‘‘eternal verities” to bear upon human life 
in a practical way, but also in such a way as to make 
possible, and even demand, unlimited progress. Noth- 
ing higher for human nature is conceivable than to live 
up to and to develop the implicit contents of that form- 
ula. So much for Christianity in general. So far as 
the Protestant Episcopal Church is concerned, and my 
having just as well joined the Roman Catholic Church, 
as Mr. Hussey suggests, he seems to have overlooked the 
statement that the ‘‘Protestant Episcopal Church medi- 
ates the authority of the individual and the authority 
of society.”’ In the Roman Church an overdone prin- 
ciple of authority reaches its limit in the dogma of papal 
infallibility divorced from the Christian consciousness at 
large, while Protestant individualism errs at the oppo- 
site extreme, and at the same time falls into the very 
error of the Roman Church, in failing to do justice to 
the common Christian consciousness. The very genius 
of the Anglican communion, as it appears to me, is the 
reconciliation of the two principles in a body wherein 
the conditions of membership are reduced to a minimum, 
and individual liberty is raised to a maximum. ‘The 
Episcopal Church regards the Nicene Creed as ‘‘the suffi- 
cient statement of the faith,’’ and allows liberty of opin- 
ion on that platform. Church authority as thus under- 
stood, being the expression of Christian consciousness, so 
far from demanding abject and blind obedience, puts the 
individual under bond to make his contribution to Church 
thought and life. C. A. LANGSTON. 
ATLANTA, Ga. 


[Mr. Langston did not quite understand our point of 
view. We told him that it was not important to answer 
the statements or questions of Mr. Hussey, who spoke 
as an individual for himself. We thought if Mr. Lang- 
ston wished to say a word of farewell as he leaves us, 
giving the reasons therefor, it was only courteous to 
give him space. However, we are content to let the 
matter stand as it is, and herewith close the discus- 
sion. Ep.] 


The Genevan Pilgrims. 


The number of ‘‘sundry folk’? who in the fourteenth 
century departed one morning from the Tabard Inn as 
pilgrims to the shrine of Thomas a Becket at Canterbury 
was but 29. That is an inconsiderable number com- 
pared with the 222 of us whose point of departure was 
Essex Hall on the fifth 25th of August in this twentieth 
century. We, too, are “‘sundry folk,’’ and also pil- 
grims, bound for the shrine—is it of Calvin or of Serve- 
tus? It is felt to be ‘‘significant,’’ since some of us are 
Unitarians, and all of us are free thinkers of the freest 
religious persuasion, that Geneva, the city of Calvin, be- 
come our destination, and not ours only, but that of 
other pilgrims from India, America, Belgium, Holland, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, whose heresies are 
all of our color. 

I am not sure that our English pilgrims of this cen- 
tury told as many good stories en route as the 29 who 
rode slowly down to Canterbury some 500 years ago. 
But then theirs was ‘‘Merrie England.”” They had as 
well immunity from the haunting fear of Neptune’s 
watery judgment, that fearful looking forward which 
blanches the cheek of many a stout John Bull as he ap- 
proaches the English, and makes his wife miserable be- 
fore the train leaves London. The ‘‘gentil Pardonere” 
had not that to prevent the ringing of his jolly love 
ditty or the telling of his tragic temperance tale. And 
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the ‘“‘Sompnoutr’s fire-red cherubinne’s face” could glow 
as fiercely until they came to Canterbury town. But 
ours is no longer Merrie England. We have sinned, 
and are in the place of torment to which all who despise 
the least of their brethren, whether nations or classes 
at disadvantage or nearest neighbors, inevitably go. 
Of course there is considerable happiness in our hall, 
and perhaps the most part are unaware that they are 
in it. Those who have neither eyes to see nor ears to 
hear nor hearts to feel stoutly deny it, and quote Brown- 
ing to prove that ‘‘all’s well with the world.” But the 
thoughtful, the sympathetic, the humane, feel how sad 
is the general social estate, and are doing something to 
stir the slowest to some sense of it. Even the slowest 
do have some uncomprehending sense of it. And, al- 
though our religious thinking is of the fastest and most 
incontrovertible, we, too, are aware that much is wrong 
all the world over, and that as yet our religious light and 
liberty do not greatly help right that wrong. A feeble 
folk in numbers, and a feeble folk when it comes to an 
effectual uplifting of the spirit of the solid human life. 
Something of this perhaps made us quiet through the 
twenty-one hours of our twentieth-century pilgrimage. 
Neptune was at his best. Never gave the pilgrims a 
calmer sea. We crowded a long train at night. In 
the morning we were all placed in the comfortable hotels 
and Pensions of Calvin’s city. Hence he ruled the best 
part of the Protestant world. 

On Sunday evening at five o’clock, August 27, we 
English pilgrims, in La Chapelle des- Maccabees, held a 
religious service of our own. The Chapelle is highly 
ornate in its decorations of gold and scarlet upon a back- 
ground of brown, much broader than long, and with an 
inscription in Latin over its pulpit, ‘‘After darkness 
Light.” Did that mean, After Calvin Us? It was more 
than full. Many stood during the entire service, even 
after extra chairs had been brought in. Both hymns, 
prayer, and sermon were all that one could desire. Mr. 
Hargrove was passionately earnest in the words of his 
desire; Mr. Wood, eloquent in his showing how time 
and again the ‘‘little one has become a thousand.” Per- 
haps the reverse of his highly artistic picture would have 
appalled us by showing what an obstacle to all that is 
highest and best the thousand becomes and remains. 
Of course it was only the very special little one we were 
to contemplate in the hope of its becoming the little 
one, least of all religious little ones, which we in this 
Chapelle des Maccabees did providentially represent. 


On the evening of Monday 1,200 pilgrims, perhaps . 


1,000 of these other than English, assembled in the 
Cathedral of St. Peter. Pasteur E. Roberty of Paris 
preached. His sermon, fifty minutes long, will never 
be forgotten by those who heard it. It was an impas- 
sioned outpouring of his soul. Even those who could not 
follow all the subtle shadings of the French language 
felt the charm of his utterance. Here was a man fully 
alive, fully inspired by the word given him to give to others, 
sure that, sounding the deep things of God and man, his 
plummets have touched bottom. One constantly hears 
such remarks as these: ‘‘I never heard a sermon at all 
comparable.” “‘It was a most remarkable utterance.” 
‘‘T never shall forget seeing, what I never saw before, 
a man fully carried away in the spirit, yet never for a 
moment losing his perfect rational balance.” ‘‘A short 
man, and yet at the height of his discourse he seemed to 
rise into one of unusual stature.’ ‘‘Our English people 
couldn’t stand all the French vivacity and gesticulation.” 
“I didn’t agree with what he said at the last, when, 
speaking upon personality as the sme qua non in re- 
ligion based on science, he focussed all that personality 
in Jesus.” This last was the utterance of one who 
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never does approve of Jesus, and thinks the unthinkable 
personality of God sufficient for all religious teaching. 

All the pilgrims organized themselves into an Inter- 
national Congress at 9 A.M. on Wednesday morning, Au- 
gust 29, There.were, according to the published list, 
11 from Germany, 230 from England, 9 from Belgium, 
34 from the United States, 71 from France, 39 from 
Holland, 10 from Hungary, 2 from India, 1 from 
Morocco, and 119 from Switzerland. This makes a 
total of 616 pilgrims, who, if they do not speak with the 
same tongue, do all move obediently to the self-same 
spirit. 

It is impossible in a letter like this to make honorable 
mention of the many addresses and papers quite worthy 
of it that now came in rapid succession before the more 
than 600. I was especially interested in that read by Mr. 
Southworth of Meadville. It was a serious presentment 
of the present conditions of American life, a brave out- 
spokenness characterizing it, candor, concern, and hope 
portraying the not admirable phases through which the 
fast nation is passing, let us hope, to a worthier civili- 
zation. In the evening from five to nine we all had an 
excursion and collation on the Lake of Geneva. : 

On the 30th, after a service and a sermon in German, 
paper followed paper on matters pertaining to theoretic 
religion. Mr. Barrows’s tracings of the influence of hu- 
manitarian ideas on theology were excellent, the tale of 
one who speaks of what he knows. Pére Hyacinthe, 
grand old man that he is, carried all before him as he 
portrayed with wonderful power and appreciation the 
forms of monotheism. Liberal Judaism was concisely 
put before us by Rabbi Levy of Dijon. In the midst 
of this pelting storm of papers came the most exciting 
moment of all, and the enthusiasm, the joy, the thank- 
fulness of the pilgrims could neither be expressed nor 
restrained. That peace had been attained at Ports- 
mouth was flashed in upon the congress, and it was the 
supreme satisfaction of each heart’s desire. Congratu- 
latory messages were sent off in many directions, and 
Mr. Roosevelt’s praises were on all lips. At five in the 
afternoon a large number of pilgrims gathered around 
the monument to Servetus. Brief addresses were made, 
and a wreath placed upon it. He was one of us. One 
wonders to what extent some of us have forgiven Calvin. 
Sometimes one detects more venom against Calvin than 
affection for Servetus, or even pity for his martyr fate. 
Calvin was no more cruel than his age. He was its rep- 
resentative, and is to be regarded accordingly. The 
grandeur of his passion for the truth and right as he 
apprehended them shame the cavil and fault-finding of 
petty conceit of superiority among us. If only we had, 
representative of our humaner day, some such strong 
spirit as his. In the evening of our second day a large 
and brilliant company assembled in the Palais Eynard. 
The praise of peace was on every tongue. Friend greeted 
friend. Refreshment cheered both bodies and souls. 
Music cheered us; and finally a speech of which, at a 
distance, I could only catch the hint that the world was 
much more in danger from the ‘‘white peril” than from 
the ‘‘yellow peril.” I thought of our English and Jew- 
ish mining companies in South Africa, of combines and 
corruptions and moral indifference in America as well, 
and my mind and soul believed it. Western so-called 
civilizations suffer most at the present time in the houses 
of their friends. The beam is indeed in the white, not 
the yellow eye. 

Thursday, the last day of August and of the Con- 
ference, saw Dr. Savage standing in Calvin’s pulpit be- 
fore a very large congregation. Perhaps nothing has 
been more satisfactory than his sermon upon religion. 
Everybody was intent upon catching every word. Every 
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word fell into its right place, and expressed with clear- 
ness what every catholic man in this living present is 
realizing more and more clearly. There may not have 
been anything hitherto unexpressed in what Dr. Savage 
so lucidly and happily said. Only a few weeks ago I 
heard the self-same things in the City Temple, London. 
Mr. Campbell and Dr. Savage alike recognized the uni- 
versality of the spirit, the universality of man’s relation 
to it, the ever-living God, the universality of man’s en- 
deavors to know its will and to obey it. Both these 
men affirm (not as a discovery of their own by any 
means) the universality of religion, and declare that 
‘“‘there is but one religion,’’—differences of method, but 
man ever and always striving to come through them into 
right relation with the Father. Very true and very 
touching was Dr. Savage’s advice to his hearers about 
joining the church and acting through it. More touch- 
ing yet his picture of the world as it may, and will, be 
when perfectly religious. Then, and only then, will it 
be perfectly civilized. But the sermon will be published, 
and I hope read by others than the pilgrims who heard 
it. During this last day Mr. Tarrant, our poet preacher, 
with his characteristic suaviter an modo, uttered himself 
upon the ‘‘Relations of Liberal Religion toward Social 
Reforms.” A gentle nature can scarcely be a denunci- 
atory prophet. His thoughts do not thunder. He 
judges not harshly sins of omission. He did not ignore 
the fact that ‘‘we have not done the things we ought to 
have done.” I, for one, have often felt that the promi- 
nent organizations which represent us, in whom liberal 
religion is supposed to be the most visibly incarnate, are 
singularly remiss in regard to social reform. Boston 
may be braver than London and Manchester than Bos- 
ton. But we don’t like to commit ourselves against 
armaments, militarism, vice, grasping governments, or 
any of the iniquitous customs of society in a way so open 
and pronounced as, for instance, the most illiberal 
branch of the Society of Friends or narrow evangelicals 
do. After the conference had passed its final resolu- 
tions, and decided to meet in America when called to- 
gether again, we had a concert in the cathedral at which 
Miss A. Williams, a young American (of whom a few 
years hence more will be heard), sang with singular 
sweetness and purity of tone. Then in the evening came 
a banquet of the most sumptuous character, at which 
perhaps 600 sat down and filled their mouths with good 
things amid the most beautiful floral decorations. Geneva 
is especially profuse in exquisite cactus dahlias. No 
praise can be too great for the completeness of the ar- 
rangements for this Conference of 1905. Prof. Montet, 
dean of the faculty of theology in the University of 
Geneva and president of the Conference, with his co- 
workers, seems to have left nothing unthought of that 
would make for the comfort and pleasure of the pil- 
grims. 

On the last day of August something like a hundred 
of our English pilgrims came over to Chamonix to lift 
up our eyes to the domes and aiguilles that constitute 
Mont Blane. Yesterday some twenty of us rose to a 
height of 6,267 feet above sea level, crossed the Mer de 
Glace, ventured down the Mauvais Pas, and proved that, 
even in the case of your correspondent, the oldest pilgrim, 
the days of mountain climbing are not yet ended. After 
eight hours of rock and ice, that old man declared him- 
self as fresh ‘‘as on the first day.’ To-day, in the Hotel 
Sfendid, about eighty of us have just had a very hearty 
and uplifting religious service, Mr. Hargrove of Leeds, 
Mr. Tarrant, and Mr. Wooding of London taking part 
in it. Now will come the dispersion and return to our 
homes by diverse routes, never perhaps to meet again 
until ‘‘all in our Father’s house at last.” S. F. 
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John Hay. 


Fallen like an eagle from his scaur, 

From yon clear height none dared to soil! 
Beats on that noble heart no more 

Above the welfare and the spoil,— 


The poet-statesman’s, in whose thought 
Self had no place since first he shared 

The work his boyhood’s chieftain wrought, 
The faith which life nor substance spared! 


There are who serve their country well, 
Yet stoop to crave her light acclaim,— 
His patriot pulse leapt and fell, 
Nor asked the glory of a name. 


Love, honor, rose to him, indeed, 
As vapors toward the sunlit sky, 
But his the generous heart, at need, 
Without a pang to put them by. 


Even so, a white star on his crest, 

We knew him in his stainless:youth; 
Even so—naught else than loyallest— 

The world his manhood learned in sooth; 


And if there be—and if there be 
A realm where lives still forward roll, 

Even so—no other—strong and free 
Through time and space shine on, dear Soul! 
—Edmund Clarence Stedman, in New Y ork Tribune. 


The Value of Mystery in Education. 


BY ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS. 


Among the traditional sayings of Jesus not admitted 
into the canonical books is this, ‘‘He that wonders shall 
reign, and he that reigns shall rest.” It has at first 
a paradoxical sound; for kingdoms are not usually given 
to those who wonder, but to those who act; and to 
reign, in the ordinary acceptation of the word, means 
anything but to rest. 

But, as many spiritual truths seem to be the precise 
reverse of material ones, so this saying is true in the 
realm of the heart and spirit as well as of the intellect,— 
those faculties of our being so often at war with each 
other that it is almost impossible to preserve a balance 
in their education and development. The demands 
of the spirit and heart mean a perpetual giving, a los- 
ing of the life, without much ulterior thought of saving 


-it, that indeed cannot be taken into account till it comes 


in unguessed ways. Intellectual progress, on the con- 
trary, means a continual getting, an absorption which 
fosters egotism, and, if it loses itself at all, does so in 
its own glories. And yet a heart without intellect to 
guide it is an ineffectual and foolish thing, while intel- 
lect without heart is worse than foolish, and is a plant 
that withers at the roots. 

It takes both intellect and heart to make that wisdom 
which is more moving than any wisdom, and one of the 
supreme difficulties in education is the rightful balancing 
of the claims of one with the other, and giving them 
their just proportion in the making of a man. 

Of course they are never justly proportioned in youth, 
and it is not always easy to see the remedies for the very 
obvious defects of one sort or another that confront 
us in our educational problems. There are so many 
aspects to every question, and apparently so much 
truth in all these aspects, as well as such evident false- 
hood, that it seems at times impossible to have any 
settled principles in the matter at all, but simply resign 
one’s self to the attitude of Brer Tarrypin, and sit ‘‘jes’ 
rockin’ and rockin’,” to see how things turn out. But 
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few of us can really do that unless we have very large 
families, when it is the only possible method, and un- 
doubtedly the best of all. The disadvantages of an 
only child to both child and parents can hardly be over- 
estimated. 

A tolerably safe rule in the house, however, is to take 
Emerson’s advice given in his essay on ‘‘Social Aims’’: 
“Don’t say things. What you are stands over you the 
while, and thunders so that I cannot hear what you say 
to the contrary.” Your recommendations to virtue— 
that vague and harmful admonition to ‘‘be good”’ which 
comes to mean nothing from its frequéncy and lack 
of point—are all useless unless you carry an atmosphere 
with you favorable to the growth of goodness. Your 
children will probably not tell the truth to others unless 
you tell it to them; and, though veracity is not one of 
the early virtues, ‘‘Truth is the strong thing,” and can 
be trusted to prevail in the long run in a normal human 
being reared in its atmosphere. 

One of the most conspicuous charges to which young 
people have laid themselves open in the present day 
is that lack of reverence which roughens their manners 
and deprives their personalities of the charm of mod- 
esty which is always such a disarmer of criticism. ‘That 
Plato noticed the same tendency in the adolescent 
Greek does not alter the situation now. It is before 
our eyes, and goes hand in hand with certain gains in 
sympathy between parents and children, in greater 
honesty of intercourse, and a kind of healthy-minded- 
ness, which often steers entirely clear of the rowdiness 
on which it borders. 

But why must we part with the charm? Why must 
we see our young people damaged by their attitude of 
self-assurance or indifference to everything or every- 
body they do not understand? Is it not partly due to 
an educational idea of the age—fad, perhaps, is a good 
enough word for it—which has been carried too far? 
It is the idea which we hear so often proclaimed from 
the kindergarten up that we must not seek to put any- 
thing into the minds of children, but only try to de- 
velop and draw out what is already there; and the 
method we are told to pursue in this drawing-out proc- 
ess is to feed their young souls with a kind of intellectual 
hash, composed of fragments and rudiments of all the 
arts and sciences. Thus the minds of the children lead 
rather than follow: their understanding is waited upon 
rather than directed. And thus this principle, beneficial 
and necessary as a factor in all wise education, becomes 
distinctly, though subtly, mischievous when allowed to 
dominate the whole. The children learn; enjoy, ob- 
serve, and are content,—all essentials of a harmonious 
development, but the seeds of wonder and of thought 
too often are not sown with the others. The poems 
and songs are all adapted to their immediate compre- 
hension, fairy tales are turned to allegories, and their 
attention is held closely to what they can see or under- 
stand. ‘The things that are too high for them are not 
brought to their notice, and they forget that such things 
exist. 

The value of teaching children poetry they cannot 
understand, of reading to them books that are not sus- 
ceptible of immediate or even rational explanation, has 
been often brought to the attention of parents and 
teachers by those who know about education; but the 
entire bearing of it has not always been clearly set forth. 
It is good to fill their minds with great words that will 
recur to them later, and bring understanding with them; 
but another good is wrought also, which is that they are 
taught as well that there are more things in heaven and 
earth than they can possibly comprehend. They live 
for the time in a world of wonder, of thought, of imagi- 
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nation, that transcends the present and lends grandeur 
to the passing hour. It is not a safe, or even a good, 
world to live in when it excludes the real one; but with- 
out it man is but a poor creature and his development 
most incomplete. The subtle importance of often lift- 
ing children and young people into the atmosphere of 
wonder and mystery is very great, and might do much 
to counteract the arrogance and self-sufficiency which 
is so unpleasant an element in their manners, just as 
it is undoubtedly good for children to be taught to 
mind without stopping to understand precisely the rea- 
son of each special demand. It is not altogether best 
that they should feel capable of understanding every- 
thing that is done and said by their elders. 

Poor old stupid Casabianca is out of date, but he was 
at any rate capable of dying for an idea of which he could 
not possibly have grasped the significance. And are 
we sure of being so much wiser in our generation when 
we eliminate the possibility of such blind idealism, such 
devotion to the bidding of a power we cannot under- 
stand? Are we not in danger of trampling out bright 
shoots of that faith which is the evidence of things not 
seen, of the idealism which is not satisfied with what 
it can grasp, and of that love which is born of mystery 
and of wonder, and which fulfils the promise that he 
that reigns shall rest ? 

Boston, Mass. 


The Inaugural Address of the International Council. 


BY PROF. MONTET, PRESIDENT OF THE CONGRESS. 


It was at Boston, the centre of liberal Protestantism 
in the United States, that on the 25th of May, 1900, at 
the suggestion of the American Unitarian Association, an 
International Council was organized for the purpose of 
drawing into closer fellowship all liberal Christians and 
all free religious thinkers. In the statutes of that coun- 
cil it is stated that ‘‘The object of this council-shall be 
to open communication with those in all lands who are 
striving to unite pure religion and perfect liberty, and to 
increase fellowship and co-operation among them.”’ 

The council, thus constituted in principle at the meet- 
ing of the Boston Unitarians in 1900, held its first general 
assembly in London the following year. On that occa- 
sion an inventory, so to speak, was drawn up of all ad- 
herents to the liberal religious movement throughout the 
world. Liberal Christians found that they were every- 
where represented, and that their associations in every 
land professed the same liberal faith, were animated by 
the same spirit, and practised the same religion. By 
means of this survey they were able to render account of 
their strength,—strength that has grown out of the power 
‘of an idea, out of the principle of liberal and evangelical 
Christianity. 

The second International Congress was held at Amster- 
dam in 1903. ‘The salient features of that assembly were, 
at once, the profoundly liberal Christian spirit infused 
into all its deliberations and the religious influence which 
it has not ceased to exert. The liberal religious idea, 
which had been solemnly affirmed and proclaimed in Lon- 
don in 1901, was, on the occasion of the Amsterdam Con- 
gress, if I may be allowed a simile, more deeply mined 
and excavated. 

The Geneva Congress has the same aims in view as its 
predecessors. It, too, will strengthen our grasp on and 
deepen our knowledge of this same religious idea; but 
we hope it will do still more, that it will contribute to 
the consolidation of the liberal religious brotherhood, to 
its practical development, and to its progress in the do- 
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main of effective service. Freedom of thought in relig- 
ious matters will be strengthened by this congress. 

The need of a Christianity at once vital and broad is 
felt more and more. So evident is this that one of the 
contributors to the forthcoming discussion proposes to 
speak on the present opportunity of drawing up a Decla- 
ration of Liberal Christian Faith. In the depths of many 
souls, both in Europe and America and even beyond the 
two continents, there is a profoundly felt need of faith, 
but of unshackled faith. 

These souls are essentially religious, they cannot dis- 
pense with faith in God. His messengers on earth, from 
Moses to Jesus and from Jesus to the witnesses to re- 
ligious truth in all lands, 
at the present time, seem 
to them not only as neces- 
sary as the greatest social 
benefactors, but appear to 
them to be the very levers 
of humanity. In _ these 
souls the religious need— 
so deep and sincere, and 
which so urgently calls for 
satisfaction—is intimately 
allied with the demand for 
liberty. They cannot con- 
ceive of true Christianity 
except in the spirit of 
perfect freedom. They 
regard the dogmatic for- 
mulas, deemed so_neces- 
sary for the expression of 
our faith, as of secondary 
and relative importance; 
but they consider relig- 
ious liberty as absolutely 
indispensable. A form of 
Christianity however re- 
markable, which should 
not free itself from all 
ecclesiastical and confes- 
sional tyranny, would 
seem to them for this very 
reason incomplete and im- 
perfect. To them so far 
as religion is concerned 
there are but two ways,— 
the broad way of liberal 
Christianity and the nar- 
row way of a Christianity 
that is bound by the chains 
of the past, by tradition, 
by inflexible creeds, by 
ecclesiastical prescrip- 
tions. They, however, 
have made up their mind 
as to the way they will 
take: they will espouse the cause of liberal evangelical 
Christianity, they will proclaim the liberal religious idea.77 

Our liberalism in religion has no special label. The 
deliberations of our International Councils cover}Zthe 
widest field of religious research possible, without over- 
stepping the religious domain.?¥To become a member of 
these councils implies neither the acceptance of any 
dogmatic creed nor membership in any particular church. 
Allow me, as we are in Geneva and in a French-speaking 
country, to confirm the important statement I have just 
made by bringing beneath your notice two equally illus- 
trious examples. I shall not select them from among 
those who are still with us nor from the members of this 
assembly,—an assembly which, however, might furnish 
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me with eloquent examples enough. I prefer to take 
them from among the dead, our deeply regretted dead. 

In my opinion, two religious thinkers of the same spir- 
itual calibre, *»ut differing in their tendencies, in their 
religious characters, and in their intellectual nature, pre- 
side, so to speak, over our deliberations in this hall and 
in this university where both of them once spoke and 
taught. The former is Auguste Bouvier, the latter is 
Auguste Sabatier. These two theologians were, at a 
time still not far removed from our own, the leaders and 
inspirers of free religious thought in French-speaking 
countries. They represented in the heart of liberal Chris- 
tianity two different tendencies: they formulated diverse 

: systems of dogma. But 
the method they adopted, 
the spirit with which they 
were animated, and the 
religion they professed and 
lived were the same; 
namely, the scientific 
method, the broad Chris- 
tian spirit, the religion of 
Jesus. 

Auguste Bouvier, who 
was a member of the Gen- 
evese Reformed Church 
and of our university, was 
a deeply religious soul, 
and in his theological doc- 
trine he strove to trans- 
late this exceptional re- 
ligious sentiment, that was 
indeed fundamental to his 
nature, into his theory of 
‘“The Divine Life.’’ What 
was Bouvier’s conception 
of the divine life? He 
conceived it, sometimes, 
as the immanent God, at 
others as the evolution of 
the divine in man and in 
the universe. According 
to him ‘‘the divine life 
is omnipresent: it pene- 
trates all, and all may 
penetrate it. From the 
beginning af the world, 
and as long as the world 
lasts, the divine has ex- 
erted, and will continue 
to exert, its influence” 
(‘Dogmatique chréti- 
enne,”’ vol. i. p.96). What 
does this mean but that 
the world is charged with 
this spiritual activity? 
The masterly, profound, 
sublime thought Bouvier seeks to express is that human- 
ity and-the universe are penetrated by the divine, by God. 

Now,such a conception is eminently liberal. Indeed 
from this fundamental affirmation springs, as a natural 
result, the conviction that all religions are allied above 
all monotheistic faiths, and that the cultivation of relig- 
ious brotherhood is the great duty incumbent on all men. 

That duty, ladies and gentlemen, is the one we are 
striving in our limited measure to fulfil by inviting you 
here, you, the representatives of Christian Unitarianism 
and of liberal Christianity, you the free thinkers of affili- 
ated and friendly faiths. 

_. Auguste, Sabatier, who was one of the most fervent 
and sincere supporters of our national church and of our 
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theological faculty, and who on more than one occasion 
was invited to lecture at Geneva, was also a deeply re- 
ligious soul; and his thought, different as it was from 
that of Auguste Bouvier, was no whit less profound and 
liberal. While to the Genevese theologian the idea of 
the divine life included and summed up all other relig- 
ious notions, to the dean of the faculty of theology in 
Paris the notion of salvation absorbed all others, and 
was the summary of the whole religion of Christ. 

“I have read and re-read the gospel,” says he (‘‘Les 
Religions d’Autorité et la Religion de l’Esprit,” p. 496 
seq.), ‘‘and not once, whether according to Saint John’s 
Gospel or the Synoptic tradition, have I found Jesus 
standing for the idea or for theoretical teaching: he 
always stands for life and 
for moral action. He 
never courted the title of 
philosopher or learned 
doctor, but that of physi- 
cian of souls. I cannot 
say what knowledge or 
new belief he introduced, 
or desired to introduce, 
into the world. ‘The mys- 
teries of the kingdom of 
God which he revealed 
are such as disclose them- 
selves to the heart of the 
ignorant and the poor, not 
to the minds of the 
thinker and the sage. 
What he brings and seeks 
to communicate to men is 
a new life. His work is 
therapeutic; he sets him- 
self to the task of restor- 
ing the human being to 
coinplete health. Teach- 
ing is to him but a means 
of healing. It is in this 
sense that he describes his 
ministry, when replying to 
those who had been sent 
to him by John the Bap- 
tist and in his first preach- 
ing at Nazareth. The son 
of man comes to seek that 
which was lost, to heal 
those who are sick, to 
preach good news to the 
poor, to serve and give his 
life as a ransom for those 
who are slaves to sin 
under all its manifesta- 
tions.” Jesus, then, is 
neither a doctor of the 
law nor a dogmatist: he is a physician, he is a saviour. 
And here we see how broad was the thought of that 
great Christian, Auguste Sabatier. To him practical 
religion is entirely based and built up on the personality 
of Jesus himself. And by practical religion he means 
true religion, free from all the limitations of creeds or 
imposed dogmas. 

Now it is just this liberty of thought to which we lay 
claim, it is just this free and vital faith which we profess, 
it is this religion which is the rallying-point of our In- 
ternational Congress, which has drawn to us not only 
the representatives of different Christian churches (Prot- 
estant and Catholic), but also those of Jewish and Hindu 
theistic liberal religious thought. 

Our friends the ‘‘Brahmo Somaj” were the first to re- 
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spond to our invitation. They were at the London Con- 
gress, they were at Amsterdam, and to-day they are with 
us. They are to us, if I may employ the familiar ex- 
pression, old acquaintances. : 

As to the representatives of broad and progressive 
Catholicism and broad and progressive Hebrewism, we 
are happy to give them a hearty welcome. You are wel- 
come among us, dear brethren: you and we are all thinkers 
and workers in the vast field of religious thought and 
practice, where all religions grow and develop under the 
eye of our heavenly Father. You have evidently your 
place here by our side, for the same free and religious 
spirit which animates us and inspires us to work animates 
and inspires you. This does not mean that,we are in 

little a kind of parliament 
of religions. All the mon- 
otheistic faiths even are 
not yet represented. Is- 
lam has not sent a dele- 
gate of that liberal relig- 
ion which exists as truly 
among its adherents as 
among us. Such a repre- 
sentative would not have 
been out of place in our 
assembly. When, in 1698, 
that Oriental scholar Mar- 
racci published his famous 
refutation of the Koran, 
which besides was, so to 
speak, the starting-point 
of the rehabilitation of Mo- 
hammed in Christendom, 
it was Protestantism that 
the member of the Order 
of the Mother of God at- 
tacked under the form of 
Islamism. That narrow 
and militant Catholic pur- 
posely confounded, in his 
refutation, : Mahommedan- 
ism and Protestantism; 
and it was this that called 
forthin Holland and else- 
where the protestations of 
the Reformers, showing 
that Mohammedan Uni- 
tarianism and Christian 
Unitarianism are not so 
alien the one to the other 
as might be imagined. 
As Rev. James Harwood, 
one of the members of this 
assembly, wrote a_ short 
time ago (‘‘A Message to 
Mohammedans,” p. 16), 
“Tn the sublime doctrinity of God, the Mohammedan and 
the Unitarian are at one.” 

We are not a parliament of religions, I say; _but we 
are a parliament of liberalism in matters of religion, and 
on account of this the liberal religious idea will take 
deeper root as the result of this Geneva Congress. 

Our devoted secretary, Rev. Charles Wendte, will show 
you in his report the progress that has been made in this 
respect since the Amsterdam Congress. He will tell you 
of the liberal religious publications which have been scat- 
tered throughout Europe and America. He will speak 
to you of the liberal press, of lectures which pastors and 
theologians of our way of thinking, such as Carpenter, 
Harnack, Pfleiderer, Réville, Wagner, and others, have 
delivered in Europe and America. He will also give you 
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information on the numerous existing liberal religious as- 
sociations and of the relationships between them,—Uni- 
tarian Associations in England, in the United States, 
and in Hungary; the Liberal Delegation in France; the 
Liberal Protestant Union in Alsace-Lorraine; the Protes- 
tantenverern in Germany; the Protestantenbond in Holland; 
the Swiss Association of Liberal Christians, ete. And he 
will finally draw your attention to a remarkable fact,— 
the long journey of nine months, which may well be 
described as apostolic, of Rev. Charles Hargrove to Aus- 
tralia and the Pacific Isles, during which that distin- 
guished representative of English Unitarianism preached 
the good news of the gospel of Jesus. 

Ladies and gentlemen, those who will speak to you 
to-day will give you an exact account of the condition 
and prospects of liberal religion in the different countries 
they represent, and will point out the progress it has 
made for the last two years. 

The liberal religious idea will not only take deeper and 
firmer hold as the result of our Congress, but our organ- 
ization will be developed and strengthened. We shall aim 
at establishing a stronger and more intimate federation in 
the churches and among free religious associations: we 
shall seek for ways and means not only of disseminating 
our principles and our conception of a broad and pro- 
gressive religion, but of uniting, in the bonds of an ever- 
more vital fellowship, all religious men who are in sympa- 
thy with our aims. Our general secretary, Rev. Charles 
Wendte, will speak to you in his report of plans which 
have been submitted for our consideration,—plans for the 
creation of a central fund, the institution in Europe of 
a permanent, central agency, the publication of an inter- 
national review, etc. The decisions you will come to on 
these matters will be such as you judge most opportune, 
most useful, and most in harmony with our principles. 

What fills me with pleasure, ladies and gentlemen, as 
I look upon this assembly,—what not only fills me with 
pleasure, but lifts my heart up in devout thankfulness 
to God, is this spectacle of the union, in common religious 
fellowship, of so many eminent men, belonging to differ- 
ent churches and even different religions, each having 
his individual theological opinion, belief, conviction, 
but all united by the same religious idea,—that of the 
adoration of our heavenly Father. 

My only regret is the absence of several of our mem- 
bers, and this regret is none the less that circumstances 
alone have hindered them from being with us. I 
refer specially to Prof. Harnack of Berlin; Venerable 
Fremantle, Dean of Ripon; Rev. Samuel Eliot of Bos- 
ton; Dean Jalabert of Paris and Baron F. de Schickler, 
both of them so devoted to our cause in France; our 
colleague, Prof. Bonet-Maury of Paris: our friend, M. 
Paul Sabatier, author of a remarkable book on Saint 
Francis of Assisi; Venerable Kambli, Dean of St. Gall; 
that ardent champion of liberal religion, Pastor Bost of 
Brussels, who has been kept from joining us by illness. 

Ladies and gentlemen, before declaring the congress 
open, I desire solemnly to affirm that we are believers. 
It is because we have a profound faith in the truth of 
the cause of religion that we defend it, and that we have 
worked with such zeal in preparing for this congress. It 
is because we are men of faith that success has crowned 
our efforts. It is because we are men of faith that our 
deliberations will be fruitful in results. Gentlemen, we 
shall work with joy and enthusiasm; for we can take up 
in all sincerity the words of the apostle and say, ‘‘I be- 
lieve, therefore have I spoken.” 

Ladies and gentlemen, I now declare the third Inter- 
national Congress of Liberal and Progressive Christians 
open. 

GENEVA, SWITZERLAND. 
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Faith. 


O World, thou choosest not the better part! 

It is not wisdom to be only wise, 

And on the inward vision close the eyes, 

But it is wisdom to believe the heart. 

Columbus found a world, and had no chart, 

Save one that faith deciphered in the skies; 

To trust the soul’s invincible surmise 

Was all his science and his only art. 

Our knowledge is a torch of smoky pine 

That lights the pathway but one step ahead 

Across a void of mystery and dread. 

Bid then the tender light of faith to shine 

By which alone the mortal heart is led 

Unto the thinking of the thought divine. 
—George Santayana. 


Harm Jan Huidekoper. 


Rev. Jasper L. Douthit recently preached a sermon, 
to which he gave the title, ‘“‘What One Man may do alone 
with God’s Help,’’ and which followed the text, ‘‘ Alone: 
yet I am not alone, for the Father is with me,” from 
John xvi. 32. We take from the sermon the following 
extracts :— 


A man’s worth is to be estimated not so much by what 
he may do in conjunction with others, as by what he 
does alone in the face of many obstacles. It is quality 
rather than quantity that gives power for good. ‘“‘One 
is a majority with God.” The measure of good influ- 
ence is not by numbers, but by spirit and power; and 
this spirittand power oftener come through adversity 
and persecution than by prosperity and ease. This is true 
of nations as well as of individuals. As Tennyson sang: 
‘Fifty years of Europe is worth a cycle of Cathay.” 

There is a little book, entitled ‘‘Brave Little Holland,” 
which tells a true story that reads like romance. It is 
the story of a small district of country, in size not much 
larger than one or two counties of our States, and mostly 
covered by water. There a brave, God-fearing people 
went to work and built great dykes—levees we might 
call them—to keep out the waters of the sea, in order 
to make the low marsh-land habitable. Those hardy, 
honest, pious people, though comparatively few in 
number, finally founded the Dutch Republic, the his- 
tory of which is given in a large volume by Motley, the 
American historian. Over a hundred and fifty years 
ago Holland, we are told, had become foremost in wealth 
and commerce among the nations of the earth. ‘‘This 
scrap of solid ground,’’ as Motley calls it, ‘‘rescued by 
human energy from the ocean, had the supremacy of 
the seas’; and to-day, when good people among the 
nations of the earth seek by peaceful arbitrations to 
prevent cruel war, little Holland is the chosen country 
in which the supreme tribunal for international peace 
shall hold its sessions. 

In a recent review of a book that I shall mention di- 
rectly, Dr. James De Normandie says:‘‘So Palestine, 
only a little larger than Massachusetts, has given to the 
world more than the realms of the Indies; so Greece, not 
so large as the State of West Virginia, has done more 
for philosophy, art, and literature than the whole con- 
tinent of Asia; and Holland has done more for human 
liberty and progress than the whole realm of tyrannical 
and corrupt Russia.” 

The poet Longfellow speaks of our Pilgrim Fathers 
as the seed sifted from three kingdoms to plant here a 
new nation. And a large part of that seed came: from 
Holland to Plymouth, Mass., in the year 1620, and much 
more followed in after years. I want to tell you what 
one of those Hollanders, who walked alone with God, 
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did for this new world. The story is told in a volume 
of 386 pages, entitled ‘‘Harm Jan Huidekoper,” by 
Nina Tiffany and Francis Tiffany. 

Dr. De Normandie, in his review of the book, in a late 
Christian Register, says, ‘‘It is the story of a life I should 
like every young man in the land entering upon a busi- 
ness career to read.” 

There, on that little Netherland, was born in 1776 
a babe named Harm Jan Huidekoper. He grew up in 
humble circumstances, but in a religious home. You 
would call the circumstances very humble if I were to 
tell you how simply the family lived in that home, how 
plain their diet {and dress. 

“His mother,” says another, ‘“‘was without education, 
as the custom was for women; but she had a superior 
mind, a large, sweet nature, and a heart of virtue.”’ 

After all, that was the best kind of education. In 
after years the son said, ‘‘If my mother could not do 
much toward the development of my mental powers”’ 
(in technical book knowledge he must have meant), 
“‘she made more than amends for this deficiency by cul- 
tivating in me the affection of the heart, and by incul- 
cating in me the love of virtue.” That mother taught 
her son to walk alone with God, if need be, in order to 
speak and live truly. At the age of twenty that young 
man came to America. It was about a hundred years 
ago he went to a little village of twenty or thirty log 
houses called Meadville, Pa., and went to work. He 
spent no money foolishly, invested his earnings in gov- 
ernment lands, kept free from bad habits, and prospered ; 
and he used his prosperity for God and good causes. 
He did not neglect or lose the essentials of religion which 
his pious parents taught him. He kept his Bible close 
at hand, studied it habitually, thought for himself, 
and found that, in order to be honest before God and 
man, he must be Unitarian in faith. He showed his 
colors and stood by them, though at first he must stand 
alone; but he would’ speak the truth as it was in Jesus, 
as he saw it, and he spake it ‘‘in love” in spite of bitter 
persecution from sincere “neighbors. There was no 
church with an open door for the Christian faith in 
which he believed. But he built one, paid for it him- 
self, called a minister also, and paid the salary himself. 
By such manly devotion he won the respect of those 
who differed from him while others were drawn into 
his fellowship. Meantime he continued diligent in 
business and full of enterprise for the public good. He 
was a real Christian in Spirit and life, and therefore a 
live missionary, as every Christian must naturally be. 
But he was no public speaker. However, he could 
write tracts and circulate them, and he did. He had 
money and could bear the expenses for others to be 
tongues to proclaim the gospel as he believed it, and 
he would do that. But there were very few preachers 
at that time prepared for such a mission. ‘Then he said, 
“T will have ministers to preach pure Christianity.” 
He accordingly erected a building on a beautiful site 
near his home, and engaged scholarly divines to prepare 
young men for the Christian ministry. The only test 
for admission to this school was good moral character 
. and a confession of faith ‘‘in the divine origin of Chris- 
tianity.”’ Thus Meadville Theological School was founded 
over sixty years ago; and from its walls have gone forth 
hundreds of messengers of good will to man, many of 
them the foremost ministers of this and other lands. 
And this noble Hollander’s good works followed him 
in the pure lives and generous deeds of his sons and 
daughters, so that to-day his children and grandchil- 
dren keep his memory green by generous deeds, and 
one of his daughters is president of the board of trus- 
tees of that same school of the prophets,—the only 
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woman on earth that I know thus honored, and she is 
eminently worthy of it. 

Behold what one man loyal to his best convictions 
may do alone by God’s help! 


“Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall the world’s famine feed; 
Speak truly, and thy word 
Shall be a fruitful seed; 
Live truly, and thy life shall be 
A great and noble creed.” 


Che Pulpit. 


: After Vacation. 


BY REV. LOUIS H. BUCKSHORN. 


Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and with 
all thy soul, and with all thy strength, and with all thy mind; and 
thy neighbor as thyself —LuKE x. 27. 


It is a good thing to go away. It is a better thing to 
come back. We say that of our vacations, and we apply 
it to our home, our work, and church. 

We looked forward to going away, getting rested, a 
change of atmosphere, a renewed spirit. But the time 
comes when we want to turn the key in our own door, 
to look once more upon the familiar household, and take 
up our work anew. 

We have said that to each other as we met on the 
street during the week. We confess it silently to-day of 
our church. Our going away, our respite here, has done 
us good. For our coming together is to do something 
better for us: it is to stimulate our spirit, to direct our 
hearts and hands in worship and in work. 

I think we will all say that this is what we come to- 
gether for, that here, Sunday after Sunday, during the 
coming year, we shall find a place where God’s holy spirit 
will come with quickening power in our life,—a quiet 
sanctuary to which we can come with the burdens of 
life and take fresh heart for the struggle. That is what 
we are coming together for, all of us, not simply our good 
women and our children, but men, young men, old men; 
for the quickening power of God’s spirit knows no sex. 
To keep a fresh heart and loyal spirit in our breasts is 
as much, aye, more of a man’s need than a woman’s. 


So we come together for inspiration and uplift. We 
come because we need the help of God’s spirit that comes 
to us out of a common aim and reverence, and that can 
come to us in no other way. 


I saw during the summer some grand old oaks, trees 


‘that were centuries old, majestic boughs that held up 


their splendid foliage with grace and beauty. Yes, there 
was an inspiration and uplift in the sun-flecked grove of 
oaks and beeches. ‘The heart must have been dumb not 
to have responded to such inspiration”of nature. 


One Sunday, in the same neighborhood, I sat in a 
village church filled with German peasants. Not a line 
of beauty in the whole interior, not a mark of luxury in 
the place; wooden benches, with a railing for a back 
rest. The women were seated below. ‘The gallery was 
filled with men. I had watched them clump up the 
stairs, lift their caps to their faces, and pray briefly. 
Then each tapped his two neighbors in front of him on 
the shoulder, and gave {them welcome to God’s house, 
and sat down. 

The service was simple. The best part of it was the 
fine tone of an old organ and the congregational singing 
of some two hundred men, 
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It was a quiet but an inspiring sight to take part in,— 
four hundred peasants, the men bronzed and weather- 
beaten, the women in their picturesque Sunday dress, 
coming together in worship, coming together in the house 
of God where fathers and grandfathers had come during 
the centuries gone by for uplift in the burdens of life. 

I thought of the majestic grove of oaks and beeches. 
What a difference! There in nature every line a line of 
beauty and grace! Here in this house nothing but 
straight lines, rude, homely, unattractive! And yet 
there was a simple grandeur in the whole that outweighed 
the grace and the beauty of the forest. 

Why? I can tell you now. I could not have told as 
I sat there, and was but dimly conscious of this scene 
being grander than the scene in nature. ‘The trees were 
what they were because they could be nothing else. 
There was a limit, no choice. They had to be what 
they were. They were part of a living order, beautiful 
in a way, but of a fixed order. 

In that peasant congregation I became conscious of 
something more than a fixed order. I felt that something 
greater was here than curve of line and grace of bearing. 
When I stood beneath the trees, I was made to say, 
Isn’t it fine! As I sat in that humble house of God with 
those plain people seeking an uplift, I was made to feel: 
Be fine. Be fine. 


We have come back from seas and mountains, from 
lakes and forests. They have moved us to the inspiring 
point of saying: Isn’t it fine! Isn’t it fine! 

We have come back to this house of God to-day. We 
are rising on the incoming tide of worship that makes us 


feel: Be fine! Be fine! Nature, with its point of com- 
pelling us to say: ‘‘Isn’t it fine! Isn’t it fine! Human 
nature, with its compelling point of being fine. Nature 


with its inspiring point. Worship of God with its com- 
pelling point to be what we seek. 


Our common aim and reverence must have some plan. 
Can we lay down some broad plan for us to remember 
during the year?—some plan not only to make us say, 
Isn’t it fine? but some plan to compel to Be fine? 

Yes, there is a plan. ‘The plan lies in the object of 
our church,—in the two-fold necessity that made men and 
women build it and work for it, sacrifice for it, and give 
it the best of personal service. 

The first object of our church is to bring religion to 
men, to the understanding heart. 

Its second object is to bring men to religion, to make 
life and expression of the best power in this universe. 
That is a broad plan,—easy to remember. The next 
time some one asks you what our church exists for, tell 
him (1) To bring religion to men. (2) To bring men to 
religion. It is a broad plan, but deep as life. It is easy 
to remember, but difficult to do. 


‘To Bring Religion to Men.’”?’ What kind of religion? 
And I answer fearlessly and without equivocation, The 
religion of Jesus Christ. They asked the great German 
poet Schiller, ‘‘What religion do you confess?’ And the 
inquirer reeled off the names of the different Christian 
sects. When he finished, Schiller said, ‘‘None of those 
that you have named,”’ ‘‘Why not?” asked the other 
man? ‘‘Because of re-lig-ion,’”’ answered Schiller. And 
he placed his finger on the twelfth chapter of Mark, the 
thirtieth verse: ‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with 
all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
mind, and with all thy strength: this is the first com- 
mandment. And the second is like, namely this, Thou 
shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. There is none other 
commandment greater than these,” 
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It was, and still is, the personal religion of Jesus Christ, 
—a principle of faith and a rule of action that gave us 
the finest and greatest life we know. 

Schiller answered the man that he could not confess 
any of the religions he had named. They had all left 
out the personal religion of Jesus Christ. They had put 
down the personal religion of the Master and had hoisted 
other things. They had put what Paul thought of Jesus, 
what John Calvin taught about Jesus, what Martin 
Iwither had taught, what the Westminster Confession 
and Heidelberger Catechism required. Because of these 
things he would not believe any of them, but he could 
confess the personal religion of Jesus Christ. 

And so can we. If men shall ask, What religion do 
you Unitarian people confess? say to them, The per- 
sonal religion of Jesus Christ, and that is to love God 
with all our heart, soul, mind, and strength. And, if 
there be any doubting Thomases among these questioners, 
if any one wants to know our authority, say to them in 
the clinching words of the Master, ‘‘There zs none other 
commandment greater than these.” 


This, then, is the first object of our church, to bring 
the personal religion of Jesus Christ to men. The second 
object of our church is to bring men to the personal re- 
ligion of Jesus Christ. 

The first was a hard thing to do in the years gone by. 
Men were sent to the stake, forced to flee into exile and 
banishment for bringing the religion of Jesus Christ to 
the hearts of men. Many of us here to-day know the 
social ostracism and boycott this faith has brought us. 
Thank God, it has died away largely. It lingers only 
in the unchristlike policy of Young Men’s Christian Asso- 
ciations. But the sun is breaking through that blot 
on Christianity. Here and there over this country men 
are admitted to full active membership, be they Jews, 
Roman Catholics, or members of our household of faith. 


“Bringing Men to Religion.” This is even more difficult 
than the first. To bring mer and women to the personal 
religion of Jesus Christ, to have men bring and use the 
whole power of their heart and soul and mind to the 
love of God and man, would seem to be the easiest thing 
in the world. That the heart of man should look upon 
God as the great sustaining Father, surely that is a lov- 
able thought. That the soul of man should repose in 
the trust of Almighty God, is a confidence that things 
may shake, but cannot break.» That in the clearness of 
mind and in the grasp of understanding men are still 
finding God in our day creating and revealing, should 
be an inspiring knowledge. For these thoughts, these 
feelings, this knowledge, is the sum and the substance of 
God, man, and the world. So simple, so clear, so easy 
to grasp, fine to live with, sustaining to pass away by, 
why can’t men and women be brought to the personal 
religion of Jesus Christ? To love God with all the heart, 
soul, and mind; to put our hearts and souls in trust 
in him; to understand him with all our minds, not with 
half a mind, not reading and seeing one thing and be- 
lying God in another,—this is what we must bring men 
and women to. ‘This is our commission, this is the 
cause of our existence, the continuity of our life. 

Men and women are lingering on the outside of this re- 
ligion. They are just beyond the borders of it. See the 
mother there pressing her child to her breast. Hourly 
she stands in fear that God may punish her great love 
by taking her child away. Hourly she fears his possi- 
ble coming resentment. 

Whisper it across the border that divides the mother 
from Christ’s religion, that only on the love of human 
hearts do we climb to the heavenly Father. Aye, bring 
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her the strength that she may love even more than she 
does, and love with all her heart; for of such as lies 
upon her breast is the kingdom of God. 


The father stands in the gloom that his boy’s impeni- 
tent life has sent his soul to hell and to perdition. Year 
after year they have told him so, and thickened the 
gloom and darkened the memory. 

Bring this man to the religion where the providence of 
God can quench the fires of hell in the purification of a 
manly soul,—where God’s arm is strong enough to lift 
the weight of a sin-stained soul. 


Men are hesitating before the acceptance of religion, 
because they are asked to leave their minds and under- 
standing outside of it. Outside of it? ‘Thou shalt love 
the Lord with all thy mind.” In the schools our children 
are brought up with a whole mind to God’s presence in 
the world. There is no science. It is all religion, be- 
cause it’s all evidence of God’s presence, his plan, his 
power. Tell men and women to bring their best mind 
to this religion; for it is only this religion that can bring 
an understanding heart, that can turn the vastness of 
all this power into the understanding channels of love 
and growth. 


We can whisper this good news to the mother* We 
can dispel the gloom of the father. We can invite the full 
minds of men to the personal religion of Jesus Christ, 
and do a great deal. 

But our work will be inefficient until we make this 
principle of faith our own, until we make this rule of 
action our own path. Not until we are sure of ourselves 
in this faith are we sure enough of it as a fact for others. 
We shall best bring men and women to this religion when 
we bring ourselves in love and heart and mind wherever 
help is need, wherever a hand is stretched in want of faith, 
in want of strength for action. Amen. 

Concorp, N.H. 


Good News. 


CONDUCTED BY EDWARD EVERETT HALE, D.D. 


Latin and Greek. 


In the earlier days of Sunday-schools our friends in 
England had to supplement the week-day system of 
public instruction in England by such work which they 
did in Sunday-schools on topics, even if it were not 
directly connected with Scriptural inquiry or with 
public worship. If it were needful, a Sunday-school 
taught children how to read and to write. And it used 
to interest us to hear that in some of their Sunday- 
schools there were classes in which young men or 
young women might learn Latin or Greek if they wanted 
to. At that time no provision was made by the public 
in England for what would be called the ‘‘higher studies,” 
and the Church did what it ought to do always,—sup- 
plemented the deficiency of the Establishment of the State. 

In America we recognize the central truth that one 
child of God is to have as good an education as another, 
and as good instruction. We are beginning, also, to 
recognize, what a generation ago we did not know, that 
education and instruction“are not the same thing. For 
this reason it is that the study of Latin and Greek has 
perhaps never been introduced in our working Sunday- 
schools because they are taught in the public schools. 
But a recent experience of my own, by no means infre- 
quent or unfamiliar, leads me to suggest, for some of our 
schools at least, an occupation for an hour every Sunday 
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which would interest young people of the age when they 
are apt to think the parish Sunday-school has nothing 
for them. I think it would not be difficult to collect a 
class of young women and young men who would like, 
in the fifty-two Sundays of a year, to read fifty-two pas- 
sages from the Bible, in the Greek or Latin languages of 
the Septuagint and the Latin Vulgate. 

It is always a good thing to read your Bible in a lan- 
guage other than the familiar text which you hear, say, 
from the pulpit. It is a good thing for young people 
who have learned French, Italian, Spanish, or German 
to read their daily lesson from the Bible in one of those 
languages. Many of the readers of these lines will ac- 
quiesce in this statement from their own personal ex- 
perience. But much more than the awakening of inter- 
est which springs from this habit would be promised to 
such a class as I have proposed,—to a class of young 
men or young women who knew enough Latin to read 
the Latin Vulgate in a certain fixed order. Indeed, in 
the high school towns it would not be difficult to call to- 
gether classes which could read the Septuagint in the Old 
Testament or the original Greek text of the New. 

We ought to remember, what we do not remember 
generally, that the clergy of the whole Roman Catholic 
Church read their Bibles in the Vulgate. It would be 
interesting, if not important, to see how far in that daily 
office of theirs what they read conveys to them the in- 
struction which King James’s Bible has for us. In the 
first chapter of Job I read in our English text, ‘‘He will 
curse thee.”’ My friend Dr. O’Hara reads, ‘‘ Benedixerit 
tibi.’’ Where the minister read in the pulpit, ‘‘We pass 
our years as a tale that is told,” the class in the Vulgate 
will read, ‘‘Our years are drawn out like spiders’ webs,” 
and they will find the same figure in the Septuagint Greek. 

To name a single detail, which is an important one, 
no class of young persons who have had a year’s Sunday 
experience such as I suggest would be in danger of what 
a convenient phrase calls Bibliolatry. Anda young man 
or young woman in such a class would grow into better 
and better habits of using the Old Testament or the 
New. To become acquainted with the history of the 
separate books of the Old Testament, to keep in mind 
always the circumstances and conditions under which 
the Gospels, the Acts, and the Epistles were written,— 
this habit alone gives new vivacity and reality to the 
words. I should be glad to hear directly from any 
preacher or superintendent who has introduced the Latin 
or Greek text into his Sunday-school work. 

In the confirmation of young men in the Jewish syna- 
gogues, perhaps as young as fourteen or fifteen, when 


* the boy is recognized as a man, the new-comer reads 


himself, in the congregation, in the Hebrew language a part 
of the lesson of the day. What is more, in well-educated 
Jewish families, the young man understands this text. 
I never am present at that service without feeling that 
the young fellow is the better that he understands it, 
and that he takes a part in the serious solemnities of his 
race. In the same fashion I should be glad if in one of 
our Sunday-schools I saw a company of young men and 
young women who, in their study of the Bible, were 
finding out what it meant to the Jews whom Paul ad- 
dressed in Greece, or what it means to the clergy of the 
Catholic Church to-day. 

At least the experiment might be tried in all towns 
where there is a classical academy or high school. 

I once wrote an abridged Greek Grammar for the use 
ofyladies who could read Latin or French. I dedicated 
it ‘“To that Mother who is willing to learn herself or to 
teach to”her children the language in which the Oracles 
of her Faith are written.” But I never printed it. 

Epwarp E. Hae. 
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Three August Sundays. 


BY REV. ROBERT C. DOUTHIT. 


ai: 


A through ticket to Boston permits the 
traveller to stop off for a reasonable stay at 
Chautauqua. We took advantage of this 
courtesy of the railroad to visit the “mother” 
Chautauqua, held on the shore of the lake 
that gave it the name. 

A slow train carries one over a winding 
railway from Lake Erie seven hundred feet. 
higher to Lake Chautauqua. Changing from 
the train to the boat one soon sees spread out 
before him a beautiful panorama of the in- 
teresting summer city. We are strangers. 
Our appearance plainly indicates this to 
several accommodating individuals on the 
boat. We resist all pleas to go to this or that 
place, however, and we are glad to find, 
after we arrive at the town, that this solicita- 
tion is not a part of the Chautauqua system, 
but that information bureaus and other 
facilities are provided for those who desire 
assistance in finding suitable accommodations. 
A short walk and some inquiries soon brought 
us to the pleasant cottage whose name indi- 
cates that Unitarianism is enough alive to 
require a headquarters at this great modern 
summer educational institution. 

A delightful situation, within hearing of 
the speaker in the hall of philosophy, op- 
posite a pleasant park, and in sight of the 
new Hall of the Christ. What is more 
natural than for the Unitarian House to 
occupy a prominent place in that part of 
the city dedicated to reason and religion? 
If one does not receive a cordial welcome 
at this headquarters, it is because he does 
not come within handshaking distance of 
Channing Brown, the genial host. ‘The 
heartiness of our gospel, its breadth and 
sympathy, are all admirably expressed in 
Mr. Brown’s greeting. 

A visitor to Chautauqua realizes anew the 
value of keeping in touch with those forces 
in the different churches that are facing in 
the same general direction as our own small 
body. He sees also the opportunity afforded 
of getting in touch with isolated Unitarians 
who have been reached by the Post-office 
Mission. 

It was the privilege of a small party of 
Unitarian ministers to visit the lakeside home 
of Bishop Vincent, whose vision of a school 
for out-of-school people is here realized, and 
whose wisdom and foresight have made 
possible the Chautauqua of to-day. He 
received the callers very graciously. He told 
us that his grandfather was a Unitarian, and 
he talked very freely of the work and place 
of the various denominations in and out of 
Chautauqua. The bishop seemed willing to 
admit that the best in the Unitarian Church 
and the best in Methodism were very much 
the same; but, when pressed by his ques- 
tioner to admit that the Unitarian Church, 
being suited to certain classes of minds, is 
able to do a work that the Methodist Church 
cannot do, he replied pleasantly that he 
thought the Methodist Church “big enough 
and broad enough for all.” 

Sunday at Chautauqua is peculiar indeed. 
To one accustomed to larger freedom it 
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seemed at first almost oppressive in its quiet- 
ness and its absence of the secular. No boats 
were allowed to come within three hundred 
feet of the shore. The bathing beach and 
the boat landing were deserted. Even the 
usual entrance gates were closed. Only in 
cases of extreme urgency is permission 
granted to come or go. There is neither 
buying nor selling. Not even a newspaper 
or sandwich did we see for sale on this Sab- 
bath day at Chautauqua. 

Services were held at the various denomi- 
national headquarters. The meeting at the 
Unitarian house was conducted by Rey. 
Channing Brown. Rev. Jasper L. Douthit 
of Lithia Springs made the address. The 
hour following, eleven o’clock, was set apart 
for the general service in the large amphi- 
theatre. Five thousand and five hundred 
can be seated in this auditorium, and there 
were nearly that many present. Such con- 
gregational singing! A mighty chorus in- 
deed. 

The sermon by Dean Charles D. Williams 
of the Episcopal church, Cleveland, was a 
forcible plea for Christianity applied in 
business, politics, and other social relations. 

On the previous day we héard from the 
same platform ‘‘ An Evolutionist’s Faith,” by 
Prof. S. C. Schmucker of Columbia Univer- 
sity, and ‘The Life of Service,’ by Bishop 
Vincent. Prof. Schmucker’s radical evo- 
lutionism must have been startling to those 
who have been accustomed to accept the 
Bible as history from cover to cover. 

At five o’clock the Hall of Philosophy was 
filled to overflowing, even the piazza of the 
Unitarian house was crowded, and many 
were compelled to stand during the deeply 
impressive Chautauqua vesper service. 

At night the amphitheatre was again 
crowded to hear a sacred concert by the 
large chorus and excellent orchestra. 

We departed from Chautauqua early Mon- 
day morning, reflecting that, though much of 
the form is the form sanctioned by the old 
theology, yet the substance is that which 
makes life flower in beauty and abound in 
fruitfulness. Sunday in this summer city 
of ten thousand, even with its rigid restric- 
tions, is far preferable to the Sunday where 
liberty means license. 

On the next August,Sunday morning Bos- 
ton hardly seemed the city that we had 
formerly visited. It was almost as free 
from the usual week-day traffic as Chau- 
tauqua itself. There was no difficulty at all 
in keeping all of the sidewalk that one wanted 
in going from the South Station to Beacon 
Hill, none of that bustling, hurrying mass of 
humanity that on other days one must push 
his way through. Of the people one did 
meet most had a going-to-church air. 

Among our own churches there is not a 
great variety to choose from on a summer 
Sunday. But King’s Chapel has such 
unique charm and such rich associations 
that we were thankful that it was kept open 
for the benefit of the strangers within the 
gates. It was quite evident that the greater 
part of the congregation were visitors, too; 
for they, like ourselves, did not seem always 
to know just what to do next. Perhaps as 
one becomes accustomed to the liturgy, it is 
restful and uplifting. Theoretically, I am a 
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liturgist, but in practice I have usually found 
the ordinary forms almost depressing. Un- 
accustomed to the entire service, I almost 
felt like exclaiming, ‘“Oh that Dr. Brown 
would break away from the formalism and 
do something that would express himself 
and not the book.” 

The time came for the personal expression, 
when the minister went into the lofty pulpit 
and preached the excellent sermon. There 
was a sprinkling of those who were accus- 
tomed to worship in the time-hallowed 
structure; for one remarked to me at the 
close, “It is so good to hear Dr. Brown 
again.” 

It seemed more like an October wind than 
an August breeze that played about the Com- 
mon in the afternoon. - A seat in the sunshine 
where the shrubbery broke the force of the 
stirring air was quite the most comfortable 
place. 

Boston Common is a fine thing on any day, 
and on a summer Sunday it is still finer. 
The coolness did not deter several thousand 
gathering at the lower end of the Common 
to hear the band concert. ‘The programme 
was just the kind that one would expect in 
Boston,—a foundation of standard music 
with a dash of the light and sparkling. The 
concert opened with Schubert’s ‘‘Rosa- 
munde,” and closed with Wagner’s ‘“Tann- 
hauser” overture, with generous selections 
from Verdi’s “Othello” and Wagner’s “Gét- 
terdammerung” in between. The applause— 
even encores—called out by some of these 
formidable numbers showed that the ‘“‘com- 
mon’ people heard them gladly, although it 
may be confessed that ‘‘Anita’’ and “‘Rastus”’ 
and several popular melodies did not please 
them one whit the less. 

At the close of the concert our interest 
centred in the open-air service, held under 
the auspices of the Benevolent Fraternity 
at the tree we have read of so often in the 
Register,—the sixth tree on the Beacon 
Street mall. 

Rev. William T. Brown conducted the 
service. It was gratifying to see how many 
of the large crowd remained, joined in the 
singing, and seemed to take a genuine in- 
terest in what was going on. 

The first address by Rev. B. F. McDaniel 
emphasized again those things that we had 
so recently heard emphasized at Lithia 
Springs and at Chautauqua,—the practical 
expression of religious feeling. If aman does 
careless work, said the speaker, saws a board 
crooked or slights his task in any way, the 
effect remains not only in the work, but in 
the poor quality of the manhood he is de- 
veloping. 

Rev. Jasper L. Douthit of Lithia, the 
second speaker, contrasted the sympathy of 
the father in the parable of the Prodigal Son 
with the selfishness and pharisaic exclusive- 
ness of the churlish elder brother, making 
the application to individuals and churches. 

These services must touch the lives of a 
multitude of all sorts and conditions of men, 
as the season passes. No one can measure 
the good that they accomplish. 

At night, no Unitarian church being 
open, we attended the service in Tremont 
Temple, where nearly two thousand people 
assembled to sing and worship together 
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and listen to a fervent appeal to accept Jesus 
as ‘Saviour,’ as well as teacher. 

This was the only ‘‘theological’’ discourse 
that we heard during those three August 
Sundays. 


Literature, 


THE CHURCH OF CHRIST. By a Layman. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1 net.—We once heard of a clergyman— 
even a Doctor of Divinity—who informed 
his congregation that the pulpit always 
knew so much more than the pews that the 
latter should only look up and thankfully 
take what they received from above. We 
were not surprised to learn that this teaching 
of haut en bas was not peculiarly grateful to 
the parishioners. Still, while it is not certain 
that every shepherd knows so much more 
than his flock, it is by no means self-evident 
that all laymen know more than those from 
whom on Sundays they are supposed to re- 
ceive religious edification. However this 
may be, it is always interesting when the 
layman rises from his pew to remark that 
he also has some ideas about the higher— 
or the dryer—criticism which he would be 
pleased to ventilate; for the ministers have 
had their say so long, ‘‘without let or hin- 
drance,” that it is rather refreshing than 
otherwise when the layman begins to “‘talk 
back.”” ‘There is, however, nothing specially 
original about this presentation of the cause 
of ‘‘the Church of Christ,” any more than 
there was in the remarks of Elihu to Job; 
for, in spite of his hot indignation against 
the older participants in that great contro- 
versy, we may remember that the younger 
gentieman has really nothing to offer but 
the same well-worn platitudes of his elders. 
To begin with: this “Layman” thinks that 
“Christianity is an original religion—it was 
new,” over which contention in its crude 
form, without much explanation, we would, 
were it worth while, ‘‘divide ourselves and 
go to buffets,’ to the extent of half a dozen 
columns. ‘‘In the study of the New Testa- 
ment it is very important to keep in mind 
the proper divisions of the book.’ As the 
judge in Through the Looking-glass kept 
saying, ‘Important, unimportant,” so we 
are led to nod over this ingenious statement. 
The salvation through Jesus is ‘‘worthy of 
God to devise, Jesus to execute, and the 
Holy Ghost to consummate.’”’ ‘‘ Layman” 
has certainly read his Milton. We hope he 
knows his Bible as well. After a rhapsodical 
passage in praise of Paul, where we cannot 
help thinking that the great apostle would 
prefer to be praised differently, our author 
concludes in a burst of rhythmic prose, 
“Rest, Paul, in peace in the stormless be- 
yond, in the land of the fadeless and death- 
less, the wisest, greatest, and best of the 
race.’ Surely ‘‘a layman’ need not have 
arisen to talk in this way. Many clergy- 
men have done as well. We note, in pass- 
ing, that the pope, who is reckoned par ex- 
cellence ‘‘the man of sin,” is specially ana- 
thema for having assumed so unscriptural 
a name, and, as no early apostles seem to 
have been called ‘‘reverend,”’ no man to-day 
has any right to the title. One virtue we 
cordially note: this Layman has evidently 
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read James Freeman Clarke’s Ten Great Re- 
ligions, and constantly quotes it; but we 
doubt if he has read much else in the way 
of a study of comparative religions. 


THE ELEGIES oF TiBuLLUS. By Theodore 
C. Williams. Boston: Richard G. Badger.— 
This is a collection from the Latin Rous- 
seau, including love verses, pleas for the 
country-side, thatched cottages, and rustic 
holidays, and stanzas describing social 
plotting, satires on luxury and military glory. 
We have the lighter touch of the Augustan 
age without the intrusion of the seriously 
meditative. The author states that the 
work has been done “in the playtime of 
many busy years.’’ We also learn that this 
pleasing diversion of a mind saturated with 
Roman literature is to be followed with a 
new version of the A‘neid. ‘The translation 
is of such unusual charm that after even the 
first reading fine lines linger in the memory. 


The Magazines. 


Much has been said and written about 
the boycott of American goods in China. 
Leshe’s Weekly, in the current number, 
prints a page of pictures of a public demon- 
stration in Shanghai, which show in strik- 
ing manner the spirit of retaliation against 
our exclusion act. 


The father of Frederick Jesup Stimson, 
the novelist, was in Paris during Louis Na- 
poleon’s coup d’état, and in the October 
Scribner's will be published his graphic de- 
scription of that event written at the time. 
It gives a rather new impression of Napoleon. 
James B. Connolly, who recently returned 
from his voyage with the ocean yacht racers, 
will contribute a story describing how some 
fishermen outwitted two tug owners and 
captured a prize from under their noses. 


An interesting description of the “‘ Amer- 
ican Commercial Emigrant’’ to the Far East, 
is an article by Arthur I. Street in September 
Sunset magazine. For those who are after 
trade across the Pacific, it is full of sugges- 
tions. Agnes J. Murphy’s article, “On the 
World’s Highway,” proves that through San 
Francisco’s Golden Gate the trade of the 
world must pass. Other features of this 
number are: ‘“‘China the Silent,’”’ by Amour- 
ette M. Beecher; ‘“‘The- Nevada Piutes,”’ 
by Sam Davis; ‘‘ Francesca of Mexicali,” by 
Arthur W. North; ‘‘ West Texas, Present and 
Past,’”’ by Vinton L. James; ‘The Cup of 
the Golden Serpent,’’ a story by H. M. Mayo; 
and an essay by Chester Bailey Fernald, 
“Can the Art of Fiction be Taught?” 


Literary Notes. 


Mysteries of To-day, by Anna Olcott 
Commelin, will be for sale by G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, West 23d Street, New York. 


In the Vagabond Book, published by the 
Oquago Press, Deposit, N.Y., we offer the 
reading public a volume of papers that treat 
of outdoors and the days when we were boys, 
in a fashion as far as possible removed from 
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the pedantic style of so much of the nature 
literature of the day. 


In Ben Blair, a novel to be brought out in 
October by A. C. McClurg & Co., the pub- 
lishers believe they have a story of the 
plains that should prove decidedly popular. 
The author, Will Lillibridge, is a new writer; 
but he has absorbed the ranch atmosphere 
so thoroughly that the story is full of the 
most effective realism. 


Among the Century Company’s issues of 
September 27 will be a new volume of verse 
by Mr. Richard Watson Gilder, which will in- 
clude nearly all he has written since the 
publication in 1901 of his ‘‘Poems and In- 
scriptions,’ among the collection, and of 
special timely interest, a republication of 
“The White Tsar,” with additional verses 
suggested by recent events. 


The Pastor’s Union of Oak Park, Iil., has 
nearly ready an interwoven harmony of the 
gospels in a single narrative at a price per- 
mitting its use as a tract. A united effort 
of the pastors in that suburb of Chicago last 
Easter resulted in the wide distribution of a 
smaller pamphlet, which was adopted in 
many other communities. Copies of this 
new book, containing 226 pages, with in- 
formation concerning the plan for its use, 
will be sent postpaid for 14 cents. The 
Pastor’s Union, Oak Park, Il. 


Hymnal 


JUBILATE DEO 


A Book of Hymns and Tunes 
for Young and Old 


EDITED BY 


Rev. CHAS. W. WENDTE 


Compiler of ‘‘The Sunnyside,’’ *‘ The Carol,’’ etc. 


The most recent collection for the use of 
liberal congregations and homes. Designed to 
meet the need for a winnowed, singable, and 
inexpensive hymnal. It contains 389 carefull 
selected bymns for general worship and churc 
occasions, including many of the more recent 
lyrics of a Hosmer, Chadwick, Gannett, Savage, 
Williams, Blatchford, Hopps, Bloor, etc. 

A second division consists of forty 


SONGS OF JOY AND SOCIAL DUTY 


suitable for social, reform, and missionary meet- 
ings and the home circle. 


Price 35 Cents a Copy. 
By mail, prepaid, 45 cents a copy. 


An edition with services is also issued at 40 cents 
a copy: by mail, prepaid, 50 cents. 


_GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 


272 Congress Street, - - = Boston 
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Where the Dandelions went. 


Three little dandelions, each in yellow gown, 

Stood.beside the winding road that led to Londontown. 

They heard the merry children, they saw the travellers 
pass, 

And they said to one another, “How sad it is, alas! 

That we, too, may not travel and view the world beyond ; 

We've never even climbed the hill or seen across the 
pond.”’ 


Three little dandelions, each in gown of gold, 

Taller grew each summer day in the leafy mold, 

Yet they stood on tiptoe and peered through sun and rain, 

To see if it was England that lay beyond, or Spain. 

One said she saw chimneys, and another smoke and soot, 

While the third saw ships a-sailing, but they never moved 
a foot. 


Three little dandelions, each in gown of white, 

Laid their plans to travel on a dewy night, 

And, while cooling breezes fanned the waking day, 

Spread their wings and vanished, oh, so far away! 

But, if they reached that smoky town or the seashore as 


they meant, 
I’m sure I'll never tell you, for I don’t know where they 
went. 


—Gussie Packard Du Bots, in Los Angeles Times. 


A Very Short Lesson. 


“Oh, dear!’ whined James, “‘I just hate 
to do errands. Does Sarah need the sugar 
right away?” 

“Right away,” said mamma. ‘She is 
baking doughnuts, and wants the powdered 
sugar to roll them in while they are warm. 
Run, dear, and get it as soon as you can.” 

“When I get big, I’ll never do a single 
thing that I don’t want to,” said James, 
when he was back at his play once more. 
“Tt seems little boys have to do all the mean 
jobs, and it isn’t fair.” 

“But you like doughnuts so well,” said 
mamma, ‘‘and Sarah does so many nice 
things for you that I should think you would 
like to do errands for her once in a while. 
Do you think you would be happier if you 
only did the things you enjoy?” 

““Course,”’ said James, promptly. 
like to try that way for a while.”’ 

“Well, suppose you do this week. We'll 
all do just the things we like, and see if we 
get along better. I think you will be 
ready to go back to the old way before sup- 
per-time, though.” 

“Tndeed I won’t, mamma. That is the 
best thing you could say, for I want to play 
in the sand pile all day at my fort without 
having to do a single thing. Are you sure 
you mean it?” 

“Perfectly certain, James. We will wait 
till you are ready to go back to the old way, 
if that is a month.” 

“Nothing but bread and butter for din- 
ner?’”’ said James, in great surprise. ‘I’m 
as hungry as anything.” 

“T told Sarah to get some other things,” 
said mamma, buttering a slice of bread for 
herself, ‘‘but she said she wanted to finish 
canning her berries. She hates cooking 
anyway. Don’t you want anything for din- 
ner?” 

“Yes, please spread me some bread, 
mamma.” 

“T just hate to spread bread, dear. 
yourself,”’ 

“This is the afternoon of the party, 
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mamma,’’ said James, watching the hands 
of the clock drag slowly around to three. 
He thought that surely he would get some- 
thing besides bread and butter at the party, 
and he was so hungry! When he asked 
Sarah for a doughnut in the kitchen, she was 
too busy to do more than complain because 
he bothered her. 

“Ts that so?” asked mamma, without 
looking up from her book. 

“When will you get me ready, mamma,” 
went on James, as the big hand moved a 
little farther. ‘I’m afraid I’ll be late.” 

“T don’t want to stop reading,” said 
mamma. ‘“‘I thought we were to do only 
the things we liked to-day, and I don’t like 
to leave this comfortable chair.” 

James went slowly to his room and began 
to put on his new suit by himself, but every- 
thing went wrong. A button came off, and 
he couldn’t find his shoes, and his hands 
looked dirty in spite of all his efforts, and 
the first thing anybody knew the big tears 
were rolling down his cheeks. ‘‘I want to 
go back to the old way, mamma,”’ he sobbed, 
throwing himself down on the floor by her 
side. “I didn’t know how horrid it was to 
be selfish till to-day.” 

“Are you sure?” asked mamma, lifting the 
little head from her lap to look straight 
into the tearful eyes ‘‘Do you want to do 
the hard jobs along with the easy ones?” 

“Indeed I do; and, mamma, won’t you 
please hurry so I can go? Iam so hungry!” 

“Well, well,’ said Sarah next day, ‘‘how’s 
this? My kindling-basket is full, and I 
didn’t have to say a word about the scraps for 
the chickens. I think a small boy must have 
had a very good time at the party yester- 
day.” 

“T did, but I found out before I went that 
it doesn’t pay to be mean and selfish,” said 
James. ‘“‘Could I have a cooky, Sarah?” 

“Half a dozen if you want them,” said 
Sarah, heartily. ‘I wish all boys and girls 
would learn that lesson, and the world would 
be a lot nicer place then.’’—Hilda Richmond, 
in United Presbyterian. 


How Robin’s Kite learned to fly. 


One cloudy, rainy day, little boy Robin 
said: ‘‘Oh, I feel so sick because it rains. I 
think I want to make a kite.” 

Grandmother lifted her spectacles from her 
nose and smiled with her twinkly blue eyes. 

“TI know where there is a big sheet of 
strong wrapping-paper,”’ she said. 

Grandfather laid down his book. 

“T can find some splints in the wood- 
basket for you,’’ he said. 

So Robin brought out his own pair of 
shiny scissors that hung on a nail in the 
kitchen. He found his own little jar of paste. 
Then he spread out all his things on the 
kitchen table and went to work. Snip, 
snap, went the scissors. Scritch, scratch, 
went grandfather’s jack-knife, whittling 
splints from the kindlings in the wood- 
basket. Splash went the paste brush, and 
there was dittle boy Robin’s kite all done, 
with a long newspaper tail and a long string 
to fly it by. 
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“T am going out to fly my kite,’”’ said little 
boy Robin. 

Mother helped him put on his red cap 
and his red mittens. Grandfather waved 
his hand from the kitchen window, and little 
boy Robin ran up and down the garden path 
with his new kite. But, oh, the kite would 
not fly at all! It just tramped along the 
ground after Robin, dragging its tail in the 
wet grass and looking very unhappy. 

“It hasn’t learned how to fly yet,” said 
little boy Robin, “‘and I can’t show it how.” 
Then he sat down on a stone and squeezed 
out two big tears. 

An old gray mole came along just then 
and stopped in front of Robin 

“What's up? little boy” he said. 

““Oh,”’ sobbed Robin, ‘I have a little new 
kite and it doesn’t know how to fly.” 

“Tf I should be out when the wind goes by, 

I'll tell him. He teaches the kites to fly,” 
said the old gray mole. Then he hurried 
off to dig long tunnels under the garden beds 
and presently forgot all about his promise. 
Robin waited, but the wind did not come by. 

Pretty soon along came a cheerful brown 
sparrow. 

“What is the trouble, little boy?” chirped 
the sparrow. 

“My kite doesn’t know how to fly,” said 
little boy Robin. 

The cheerful sparrow began to hop up 
and down in the garden path in front of 
the kite. He spread his wings and flapped 
them, and said :— 

“This way and that way, just stand up and 
ae 

Thats the way father taught me how to 
y.” 

The kite just lay very still, and presently 
the cheerful sparrow flew off to gather straw 
and hen’s feathers for a new nest. 

Little boy Robin cried two more tears, 
until a withered last year’s leaf heard him 
and rustled,— 


“Look at the tops of the garden trees, 

Something is coming—a new little breeze!” 

Robin looked up very high. Surely, the 
tops of the trees were moving. He kept very 
still, for he did not wish to frighten the new 
little breeze. At last down came the breeze 
to the ground and began tugging at the kite’s 
tail, but still the kite would not fly. Off 
went the breeze and came back with two 
other little breezes, who pushed and pulled, 
too; but the kite would not fly. 

“Tl make that kite fly if it takes me all day. 

Let’s go to the woods where the west wind’s 

at play,” 
said the first little breeze. 

So the three little breezes hurried off to 
find the old west wind, and they told him 
all about the kite in little boy Robin’s gar- 
den that would not fly. 

“Oh, ho,” said the old west wind, “we'll 
see about that directly.” 

Down the road went the old west wind, 
with the three little breezes in front to show 
him the way. Over the gate he rushed and 
pulled off little boy Robin’s red cap and 
tossed it into the currant bushes. Then in 
half a minute he made the kite stand and 


By that time the rain was all over and the | spread its tail, and off it flew as far as the 


sun was peeping out. 


string would let it go. Why, it even wanted 
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to go on farther. You can’t think how it 
tugged and tugged. 

So Robin ran up and down the garden 
path with the kite flying high behind him. 
The old gray mole came out of his tunnel to 
see. The brown sparrow stopped with a bill 
full of nest stuff to watch. The withered 
last year’s leaf followed merrily along the 
path. And little boy Robin waved his red 
mitten to grandfather in the kitchen window 
to tell him that the little new kite had learned 
how to fly—Caroline S. Bailey, in Kindergar- 
ten Review. 


A Snail’s Ways. 


One day I found a snail in the woods. 
He was crawling on a mossy log. His shell 
was glossy and of a light brown color. The 
snail, too, was pale brown. He looked soft, 
as if he had been made out of jelly. He 
had a pair of horns thrust out from the front 
of his head, to warn him of danger. 

When I picked up the shell, Mr. Snail 
quickly tucked himself out of sight inside. 
I took the shell home in my pocket, and at 
night laid it out on my table. In the morn- 
ing it was gone. 

Looking about the room, I found the snail 
climbing up the wall, half-way to the ceil- 
ing. 

I stood on a chair, touched him gently on 
the head, and, in a fright, he drew into his 
shell, and it fell from the wall into my hand. 

Then I took a large china dish, and put in 
it a nice stone from the brook. The stone 
had little lichens and bits of water weeds on 
it. I put water in the dish. Then I set 
the snail on the stone. 

Spails like cool, moist things. My snail 
at once came out to see his new home. He 
began to travel around it at a great rate. 
He crept to the water on every side. I 
saw that he ate the lichens. So I brought 
a nice young lettuce leaf, wet it, and laid it 
on the stone. When the snail in his journey 
reached it, he touched it with his horns. 
Then he crept upon the edge of the leaf, 
turned sidewise, and began to eat fast. 

He seemed very hungry. He moved along 
the edge of the leaf, gnawing as he went. 
After he had eaten about a quarter of the 
way along the leaf he turned and went back, 
still eating. So he kept on until he had cut 
a deep scallop. Then he went to another 
place and ate out another scallop. The 
children said he liked scalloped lettuce. 

I kept the leaf wet. At first I thought 
the greedy little creature did nothing but eat. 
I found that he liked to play and was fond 
of travel. He would go to the edge of the 
water, and, holding fast to the stone, would 
dip his head in for a drink, or to get it wet. 

When he did this, he drew in his horns until 
they could not be seen. ‘Then he tried to 
cross the water and to reach the side of the 
dish. : 

He would cling fast by the hind part of 
his body, raise his head, and stretch himself 
as far as he could, and try to take hold of 
the dish. He often fell short and tumbled 
into the water. But out he would come 
and try again. When he succeeded, he 
would walk all around the rim of the dish. 

One night he came out, dropped to the 
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floor, crept over the carpet, up the leg of 
the table, along the top, and then travelled 
all over Nan’s new bonnet. He tried to eat 
the artificial leaves on the bonnet. There I 
caught him in the morning, 

Wherever he went he left a thin trail like 
glue. I could follow his steps as you can 
those of a careless boy who forgets to wipe 
his feet—Julia McNair Wright, in Holiday 
Magazine. 


Building Blocks. 


When Bobby has the building blocks, 
A battery he rears, 

And then such thundering cannon shocks 
And firing as one hears ! 

The dollies shiver in their socks 

When Bobby has the building blocks. 


When Barbara has the blocks, we know 
A bake-shop we shall see, 

With bun and biscuit, row on row ; 
The dollies all must be 

In apron clad and kitchen frocks 

When Barbara has the building blocks. 


When Benny has the blocks, be sure 
He’ll play at engineer, 

With railroad trains in miniature ; 
The dollies all appear 

As tourists now, with bag and box, 

When Benny has the building blocks. 


When Baby Betty has the blocks, 
A bed we always spy. 
Away with cannons, cups, and crocks, 
And choo-choo cars—‘‘Bye Bye.” 
Her darlings all to sleep she rocks 
When Baby Betty has the blocks. 
—Rose Mills Powers, in the Pilgrim. 


A Guessing Game. 


The Robbins children always had a game 
before they went to bed. The one which 
the children liked best of all just at present 
was called “guessing things.” Sometimes 
the article selected was cloth: then they 
would name all the things they could think 
of that were made of cloth. Then there 
would be a gold night, a silver night, a brass 
night, and now they were having a wood 
night. ‘The game was at its height. Nearly 
everything wooden from a table to a tooth- 
pick had been mentioned, and still they did 
not want to give up—they never wanted to. 
There was always the plea, “Just one more, 
mother—oh, please!’ 

Baby Rosalea was asleep in mother’s arms, 
Genevieve’s blue eyes were slowly closing, 
and Arthur’s were roving anxiously around 
the room, trying to spy some wooden object 
that had not yet been mentioned. 

“This must surely be the last one,’’ mother 
was saying just as Uncle Dick popped his 
head in at the door. 

“Come in, Uncle Dick!” invited Marion 
and Grace and Harold. 

“Tell us something very strange that is 
made of wood, Uncle Dick: we’ve used up 
all the usual things,”’ said Harold. 

“Perhaps you have not thought to mention 
this,” remarked Uncle Dick, as he took the 
evening paper out of his pocket and un- 
folded it. 

“A newspaper made out of wood! The 
idea!’ Marion gave her curly head a toss 
which said, plainer than words, “I don’t 
believe it!” 
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“T will venture to say that no one has 
touched the inner pages of this paper since 
the material of which it is made was a tree 
standing in some Canadian forest,” Uncle 
Dick, went on, as he spread the open paper 
upon his knee, 

Then the children gathered around him, 
eager to hear what more could be said about 
a ‘‘newspaper tree.” 

Uncle Dick told them how the great logs 
are cut into small pieces by machinery, then 
dumped into another machine containing 
chemicals which converted them into pulp, 
and from there into great tubs in the paper- 
mill, and then into several other machines 
which transform the pulp into huge rolls of 
paper. When these rolls are placed on 
presses and printed, the newspaper is made. 

“We never should have thought of that by 
ourselves, should we, mother?’ Harold ex- 
claimed, when the game was over. 

“No,” answered his mother. “I think 
we shall have to ask Uncle Dick to join our 
games group.” 

“Will you, Uncle Dick? 
chorused four eager voices. 

And Uncle Dick has promised to do so.— 
Helen M. Richardson in Sunday School Times. 


Will you?” 


A Handsome Apology. 


Ned and his grandmother are the best of 
friends, but sometimes the little boy’s tongue 
is too quick to please the old lady. Then 
Ned apologizes, after a fashion of his own, 
which his grandmother approves. 

“T got tired lugging that wheelbarrow for 
grandmother when she was changing her 
plants,’ Ned said to his mother, recounting 
the day’s events at bedtime, ‘‘and I said, ‘I 
wish there wasn’t another speck of this hate- 
ful dirt in all the world!’ But then after- 
ward I ’pologized.” 

“T’m glad of that,” said his mother. 
you tell her you were sorry?” 

“No, that’s not the kind grandmother likes 
best,” said Ned. ‘‘I got another wheelbarrow- 
ful, and I just said, ‘Don’t you want some 
more of this nice dirt, grandmother?’ And 
then we were all right again.”—Y outh’s Com- 
panion, 


“Did 


“See how I can count, mamma!’ said 
Kitty. “There’s my right foot. That’s 
one. There’s my left foot. That’s two. 
Two and one makes three. ‘Three feet one 
yard, and I want to go out and play in it.” 
Detroit News Tribune. 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 
GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 
ano CALLOUS SPOTS 
yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 
ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 
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The Third Congress of the Interna- 
tional Council of Unitarian and 
Other Liberal Religious Thinkers 
and Workers. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


- GENEVA, Sept. 1, 1905. 

{The old city of Geneva, stronghold of 
Protestant orthodoxy and seat of Calvin’s 
prestige and power, surely never witnessed 
a more remarkable spectacle than when, 
within the past week, there assembled within 
the walls of its university, and in the shad- 
ows of its ancient cathedral, the Third Con- 
gress of the International Council of Uni- 
tarian and Other Religious Liberals. 

Perhaps no event has occurred in the 
opening of this new century which pos- 
sesses such theological significance, or so 
eloquently proclaims the increase of liberal 
religious sentiments throughout the world 
as the assembling under such circumstances 
of this ‘convention of heretics,’ as Prof. 
Pfleiderer humorously called it. Here were 
met, at the invitation of members of the 
theological faculty and of representatives 
of the synods, churches, and the cantonal 
and city governments of Geneva, a body of 
500 liberal Christians for mutual conference. 

These men and women belonged to twelve 
different nationalities, speaking ten differ- 
ent languages, and representing some twenty- 
five different church fellowships, either offi- 
cially or unofficially. Yet all were animated 
by one prevailing spirit, and united for 
a common purpose,—the spirit of freedom 
and tolerance in religious concerns and the 
reconciliation of religion with reason and 
progress. 

In some of its aspects this was the most 
important and successful congress that our 
International Council has yet held. The 
meetings at London and Amsterdam may 
have exhibited a greater attendance and 
been on a larger scale; but the recent ses- 
sion at Geneva displayed in a most grati- 
fying manner the increase of interest in our 
congress and a more general acceptance of 
its principles, together with a freedom and 
fearlessness of utterance which made it 
noteworthy in the history of our cause. It 
is worthy of mention that the word ‘“Uni- 
tarian,’”” which to some seemed to narrow 
our movement and to doom with inevitable 
failure an association which should dare to 
embody it in its title, was frankly accepted 
by all the speakers at the congress, of what- 
ever nationality or church connection, as 
expressive of their philosophic and historical 
position in Christendom, They openly 
avowed themselves Unitarians, not in an 
ecclesiastical or denominational, but in a 
theological and philosophic sense. 

It was also noteworthy that the same 
representatives of free religious thought 
who had attended the previous congresses 
were also, with few exceptions, present at 
this one, thus evincing their faith in its prin- 
ciples and methods. But besides these 
many new adherents were welcomed. For 
the first time the number of official dele- 
gates was large, 54 associations being rep- 
resented. Great Britain led, with an im- 
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posing array of 23 Unitarian organizations 
other than churches. France followed with 
eight associations, including the Délégation 
libérale des Eglises réformées de France, the 
Association of Liberal Ministers, the con- 
sistories of Havre, Montpellier, Nimes, Ton- 
neins, etc. The United States presented 
a list of seven societies, including the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association, the Free Re- 
ligious Association, Meadville Theological 
School, and the Congress of Religion. 

Holland sent us thirty delegates, but only 
two of its five or more liberal fellowships, 
the Protestantbond and the Remonstrant 
denomination, had taken the pains to ap- 
point official representatives. From Hun- 
gary came the loyal members of the Unita- 
rian Synod and the Francis David Associa- 
tion. The Bramo Somaj of India sent us 
the greetings of their theistic associations at 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, and the Punjab. 
But the accession most valued was the offi- 
cial representation, for the first time, of the 
important Protestantenverein of Germany, 
which for forty years has upheld the banner 
of religious freedom and progress in that 
country. It marks an era in the history of 
our Congress that the liberals of that country 
have united themselves with us, and hence- 
forth accept our council as the international 
organ of their larger fraternal relations with 
other countries and religious fellowships. 

The catholicity of spirit and warm wel- 
come shown us by the general community 
were also unique in our experience. The 
leading citizens of Geneva, without distinc- 
tion of creed, the municipal and cantonal 
authorities, the church synods, despite their 
orthodox majority, the university faculties, 
all united in extending us courtesies, plac- 
ing university and civic edifices at our dis- 
posal, granting the historic cathedral for 
our services of worship, and participating 
with gracious words in our social gatherings. 
The daily press of Geneva also published 
extended and excellent summaries of our 
proceedings. Such large-minded hospitali- 
ties could only proceed from a community 
thoroughly imbued with republican prin- 
ciples and the modern spirit. 

It was to the members of the congress a 
striking symbol of this prevailing good will 
when, returning from an excursion on the 
lake, they beheld the towers of the ancient 
cathedral, which crowns the hill, illumined 
with red fire in their honor. 

Even more notable was the intellectual 
and representative quality of the men and 
women assembled in council from many 
lands. It was most impressive to look down 
on the 300 or 400 delegates in attendance, 
including, as they did, some of the most 
eminent and honored teachers and preachers 
of the liberal faith throughout the world,— 
the bearded, spectacled face of the great 
German scholar, Prof. Otto Pfleiderer of 
Berlin University; the rugged, almost rustic 
simplicity of the eminent Bible critic, Prof. 
Schmiedel of the University of Ziirich; the 
genial, kindly visage of Rev. Charles Wagner 
of Paris, author of ‘‘The Simple Life’ and 
still better books; the lion-visaged Father 
Hyacinthe, with a wealth of oratorical pas- 
sion sleeping in his breast; Don Miraglia, 
the keen-eyed, picturesque priest, in flow- 
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ing robes, who, defying the thunders of the 
Vatican, essays to be a second Savonarola 
to his countrymen; ex-Abbé Bourrier of 
Sévres, the open door through which 800 
French priests have found their way out of 
bondage into freedom; the old Catholic 
pastor of Geneva and an Italian confrére, 
both in ecclesiastic garb; the grand Rabbi 
Werthheimer; Abd El Hakim of Fez, grand 
councillor at the court of Morocco,—a hand- 
some, full-eyed, full-lipped Moslem, very 
learned in the Koran, and proud of his lineal 
descent from the prophet of Islam; Rey. 
Dr. Websky of Berlin, taking notes copiously 
for his coming report of the congress in the 
Protestantenblatt; his English fellow-editor, 
Rev. V. D. Davis, to whose deep interest 
in the council and faithful report of its pro- 
ceedings in the Unitarian organ, The In- 
quirer, its success is in no small degree due; 
the editor of the English Christian Life, 
equally assiduous and helpful; Dr. Boros 
of Hungary and Rev. N. Jozan of Buda- 
pest, their fine, earnest faces giving in 
every line the impression of a high integ- 
rity. Heading a delegation of 200 or more 
from Great Britain is Prof. J. Estlin Car- 
penter of Oxford, in whom one reveres the 
learned and broad-minded scholar and de- 
voted servant of truth; Rev. W. Copeland 
Bowie, alert and kindly, incessantly busied 
with the comfort of his fellow-delegates 
and the care and conduct of the meetings; 
Mr. W. Blake Odgers, W. Arthur Sharpe 
of London, and Mr. W. B. Bowring of Liv- 
erpool, representatives of the sturdy, clear- 
brained, loyal Unitarian laity of England, 
to whom the cause of religious sincerity and 
freedom in Europe owes so much; Mr. lon 
Pritchard and his sister, beloved by all for 
their unfailing courtesy and unselfish labors 
for the common good. ‘The Dutch contingent 
is led by important members of our council, 
Profs. B. D. Eerdmans, Pyper, and Groe- 
newagen of. Leyden, and Rev. P. H. Hugen- 
holtz, pastor of the large Free Religious 
congregation of Amsterdam, whose labors 
for our late congress in that city are grate- 
fully recalled. The venerable Prof. Albert 
Réville of the College of France, and his son 
Prof. Jean Réville of the University of 
Paris, both names of eminence in the his- 
tory of religious free thought, head a com- 
pany of some fifty French liberals. Under 
picturesque turbans the dark features of 
Prof. B. Nath Nen of Calcutta and V. A. 
Sukhtanker of Bombay, the Brahmo Somaj 
delegates, are seen, while more than once 
one catches a glimpse of a brown-skinned 
Japanese listener. Last, but not least, our 
American company of over 30 persons 
should be noted: Dr. Savage’s intellectual 
face; St. John’s strong and honest features; 
Edwin D. Mead, the beloved apostle of 
peace and sincerity; Samuel June Barrows, 
most versatile and amiable of men; Judge 
C. W. Clifford of New Bedford, worthy rep- 
resentative of our American Unitarian laity; 
Mrs. Frances E. Hackley, Mrs. Lucia Ames 
Mead, Mrs. Isabel Barrows, Miss Mary V. 
Hawley of Chicago, whose names recall to 
us their public service and devotion to the 
liberal cause; and, finally, President Frank- 
lin C. Southworth, Prof, F. C. Doan, and 
W.C, Green of Meadville, and Rev. Messrs. 
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Theodore C. Williams, John W. Day, J. C. 
Perkins, and C. S. Dutton, whose interest 
in our council is especially gratifying be- 
cause it is to them and their generation that 
the work of our association must finally be 
committed, when those who now are charged 
with it have grown too old to make these 
repeated and fatiguing journeys to main- 
tain its efficiency. 

So many different nationalities, such dif- 
fering religious antecedents, and yet through- 
out the whole four days’ session not one 
serious disagreement, not one word of ill- 
temper or uncharity,—that is a record to 
be proud of! It ought especially to impress 
those who hold that the only way to secure 
unity in religious affairs is by compelling 
subscription to a uniform creed or submis- 
sién to an infallible church. The only re- 
ligious unity that is possible or desirable 
is the union of free minds who refuse to ac- 
cept finalities in religion or bow to external 
authority, but who, starting alike from 
the known and assured, using the same 
methods of reason and conscience, with no 
other aim than to discover the truth and 
obey it, find themselves brought into sub- 
stantial agreement on essential points, 
and cherish oneness of spirit amidst large 
varieties of thought. 

Another characteristic of the congress 
at Geneva was that it displayed the prin- 
ciple of internationalism to a degree unat- 
tained by our previous meetings. Fully 
half the membership was French and Franco- 
Swiss, whereas, heretofore, but few of that 
race have attended our council. The other 
non-English nations also sent enlarged del- 
egations. French was the language of the 
proceedings, and fifteen of the papers on the 
programme were in that tongue, as against 
8 in English and 5 in German. This was 
inevitable, especially as the presiding off- 
cer had little speaking acquaintance with 
English. It made the sessions less inter- 
esting to the British and American delegates, 
but greatly enhanced their value to the men 
of Latin race present, for whose special 
benefit we were met in Geneva. Our hosts 
assured us that this congress would mark 
an era in the history of liberal thought in 
that city, and would greatly further our cause 
amongst French-speaking peoples. The 
business of the session, however, was con- 
stantly interpreted in the other two languages 
officially used at the congress, and printed 
versions of the principal papers in English, 
German, and French, were distributed among 
the auditors. 

The principal defect of the congress was 
its failure to reach the popular heart. No 
one was admitted to the floor of the hall 
who did not possess a membership ticket, 
which, costing 20 francs, or $4, was beyond 
the attainment of many. No attempt was 
made for a general public meeting, except 
the services of worship in the cathedral. 
“Have you no word for us?” asked a work- 
ingman. His question was a legitimate one, 
and should make us bear in mind hereafter 
the plain people, and not give too academic 
a tone to our gathering. 


The British contingent, combining a 
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urday previous to the meetings. On Sun- 
day a religious service had been arranged 
by them in the beautiful chapel of the Mac- 
cabees connected with the cathedral of St. 
Peter. Here, in the very room where that 
fiery champion of orthodoxy, John Knox, 
had for years preached to a company of 
English and Scotch, their descendants of 
liberal faith now assembled to worship the 
God of their fathers. Rev. Charles Har- 
grove opened with a fervent prayer, full of 
devoutness and a world-embracing charity. 
Hymns of lofty trust were sung, one of them 


-by Samuel Longfellow. The discourse was 


preached by Rev. Joseph Wood of Birming- 
ham on the text, ‘The little one shall be- 
come a thousand.’”’ The sermon was sin- 
gularly appropriate and -uplifting. The 
preacher said what was in every heart, and 
opened the way for a large and worthy ob- 
servance of our pentecostal reunion. 


FIRST DAY, AUGUST 28. 


Monday morning ushered in a week of 
cloud and chill and frequent showers, 
quite different from the heat we had ex- 
pected and feared to encounter. Yet it 
was not altogether unfavorable to the seri- 
ous work of our meetings, from which no 
undue loveliness of nature distracted us. 
At the University buildings a local com- 
mittee, under Pastor E. Rochat, was busied 
with our reception and entertainment. The 
hotels, always crowded at this season, hardly 
sufficed to contain the delegates who ar- 
rived by every train. At the Park Hotel, 
where the readers of papers and special 
guests were hospitably entertained, a cheer- 
ful company of some 40 persons were gath- 
ered, old friends and fellow-workers, for the 
most part, who valued the social opportu- 
nities thus afforded as among the chief 
privileges of the congress. 

As evening drew on, the rain fell in copi- 
ous showers. Within the walls of the ancient 
cathedral, however, a great congregation 
had gathered to participate in the religious 
service which fitly introduced our sessions. 
For the first time the venerable edifice was 
that evening illuminated with electricity, 
in which many of us beheld a symbol of 
the new light which we hoped would radi- 
ate from our congress. Softly the mellowed 
rays fell upon the worshipping congrega- 
tion, revealed the noble outlines of Gothic 
pier and arch, and was lost in the mystic 
shadows of the huge vaulting above. A 
thousand voices uplifted the grand chorale 
of the Reformation, ‘‘ Ein’ feste Burg ist unser 
Gott,” whose familiar verses each could 
sing in his own language, as he would. The 
sermon was preached in French by Pastor 
Roberty, minister of the Oratory, the prin- 
cipal Protestant church of Paris, and one 
of the leading pulpit orators of that coun- 
try. It was marked by all the character- 
istics of French oratory, lucid exposition, 
artistic form, vital heat, rising at times into 
passionate declamation, and a dramatic 
intensity which with a score of ante- 
climaxes anticipated its final climax, 
which, when it came, came very quietly, 
like a gleam of returning sunshine after 


summer holiday with the congress, cameja storm. Like all discourses delivered in 
200 strong to Geneva, arriving on the Sat-|Continental pulpits, it was given without 
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notes. Pastor Roberty chose as his text 
Apocalypse xxii. 3, ‘“There shall be no more 
anathema.” The speaker opened with a 
fitting reference to the extraordinary cir- 
cumstances under which this congress of 
religious free thinkers met in this historic 
church, in which the Roman mass had been 
superseded by the fiery appeals of Calvin 
and Farel to reason and conscience. This 
now, in turn, gave way to a new and more 
spiritual interpretation of the gospel of 


(Christ, in which there was to be no more 


anathema because of religious differences. 
How shall we arrive at this larger, more 
tolerant spirit? Not, surely, by decreasing 
our faith. Unitarians are unjustly accused 
of possessing far less religion than their 
fathers. Not so: they are equally devout, 
but their faith has been transformed and 
purified. They seek a religion of the spirit, 
as opposed to that of the letter of tra- 
dition. 

Rationalism and science do not suffice 
for the religious needs of the soul. Neither 
can the science of religion put an end to 
anathema. Protestant individualism has 
accomplished wonders for humanity, but 
it has led to too great division in the 
church. Unitarianism would unite the en- 
tire race in a sublime solidarity of faith and 
works, in which there should be no more 
intolerance or uncharity. The speaker be- 
lieved the only solution was contained in 
the personal religion of Jesus Christ, the 
mystery of God incarnate in man, and the 
constant communion of the soul with its 
Saviour. 

In a pouring rain the long procession of 
delegates departed from the ancient temple, 
through the narrow streets of the old cité 
to the rooms of the Literary Society, where 
a crowded reception was held. During the 
evening a halt was called in the hospitable 
proceedings; and one by one various for- 
eign delegates were introduced by the presi- 
dent of the congress, the learned and ex- 
cellent Prof. E. Montet, dean of the Theo- 
logical Faculty of the University of Geneva. 
Each in turn responded for his fellow- 
countrymen in brief, well-chosen words. 
Prof. Otto Pfleiderer, whose every appear- 
ance at the congress was greeted with marks 
of esteem and affection, spoke in the name 
of German liberalism, and referred appre- 
ciatively to the epoch-making writings of 
the brilliant Genevan Rousseau, founder of 
a new social era. W. Copeland Bowie 
responded for England, Rev. N. Jozan for 
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Hungary, Rev. Charles Wagner, with beam- 
ing countenance and impetuous speech for 
his beloved France, Mr. Sukhtanker for 
India, and Rev. P. H. Hugenholtz for Hol- 
land. The United States were responded 
for by the secretary of the American Uni- 
tarian Association, Rev. Charles E. St. John, 
in an address so happily conceived and so 
large in spirit that it won universal com- 
mendation, and made the Americans pres- 
ent proud of their representative. 


Ramanathan. 


In view of the fact that Mr. Ramandthan, 
who was referred to at some length in a 
paper which I contributed to your issue of 
June 22 last, has accepted an invitation to 
address the National Unitarian Conference 
which occurs at Atlantic City the 22d of 
this month, it will be of interest to your 
readers to know that this Hindu gentleman 
has already been accorded a very cordial 
reception in this country. He landed in 
New York on the 22d of July, proceeding 
directly to Greenacre, Me., where he re- 
mained until the end of August, giving a 
large number—upward of forty—addresses, 
chiefly before the Monsalvat School for the 
Comparative Study of Religion. These in- 
cluded a course of four lectures on “‘The 
Unity of Faith,” interpreted to mean One- 
ness of Love; a course of twelve talks inter- 
preting the Sermon on the Mount; four ex- 
pounding the Psalms of David; four inter- 
preting the fifteenth chapter of first Corin- 
thians; three explaining the meaning of the 
story of the Samaritan woman in the fourth 
chapter of Saint John; and two dealing with 
the doctrine of the Old and New Testaments, 
that ‘Our God is a consuming fire.” These 
addresses were attended by larger audiences 
than have gathered to hear any lecturer in 
the history of Greenacre, audiences which 
invariably listened with rapt attention and, 
apparently, as a rule, with unanimous as- 
sent. The expositions of the speaker com- 
bined in a high degree graceful, varied, and 
polished diction with clear statement, per- 
suasive logic, and the compelling force of one 
who seemed to “‘speak as one having author- 
ity, not as the scribes.” 

It was frequently remarked that a very 
striking feature of these addresses was the 
fact that, although they were delivered by 
one born a Hindu and still thoroughly loyal 
to the highest ideals of his country, the 
speaker did not once refer to the Scriptures 
of India unless in reply to a question, but 
based all his propositions upon the texts of 
the Christian Bible. 

He often declared that all religious sys- 
tems were acceptable to God as they were 
all means for leading his children to him, 
and inasmuch as they were the sincerest 
and best efforts made by each community 
to put itself in relation with him, so as to 
obtain his grace; that it was his duty not 
to disturb the faith of any religionist or of 
any sect of any religion, but that, if any 
seeker having difficulties of belief appealed 
to him for help for the purpose of establish- 
ing himself in God, he should then do all in 
his power to give such seeker the benefit of 
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his knowledge. Accordingly, in this coun- 
try he has interpreted the doctrines of Jesus, 
John, and Paul by the light of spiritual ex- 
perience, declaring over and over again that 
the things of the spirit were to be discerned 
only spiritually, and that what those great 
masters taught in the Bible was nothing 
more nor less than the eternal truths of the 
spiritual kingdom as revealed to them in 
spiritual communion and as attested by 
every man of God in other parts of the world 
also, and especially so in India. 

Those who have heard Mr. Ramandthan’s 
expositions have generally acknowledged 
that his interpretations gave clear and satis- 
factory meaning to even the most perplex- 
ing passages of the Bible, as well as consis- 
tency and cogency to its doctrines taken as 
a whole. Words bearing testimony to this 
feeling, which are quite in accord with re- 
marks heard at Greenacre by the present 
writer, appear quoted in a letter from that 
place published in the Springfield Republican 
of September 2, as follows: ‘“‘He has given 
me a new Bible,’’ said one, the tears mean- 
while streaming down her face. ‘I always 
go to church and read my Bible, but it has 
never meant anything to me, though I have 
wrestled with it and prayed over it; but 
now it is all clear, and my Bible has become 
an inexpressible help and inspiration’ and 
source of consolation.” 

At the close of the season of the Monsalvat 
School the following resolution, framed by 
a committee consisting of Thornton Chase, 
Esq., of Chicago, Frank B. Sanborn, Esq., 
of Concord, Rev. Ulysses G. B. Pierce of 
Washington, and Dr. Fillmore Moore of 
South Carolina was unanimously adopted, 
all the members present rising and acclaim- 
ing their concurrence — 

‘We, the members of the Monsalvat School 
for the Comparative Study of Religion, de- 
sire to bear witness to our deep appreciation 
of the service rendered by Hon. P. Raman- 
Athan to the cause which he has at heart 
equally with us. 

“While bringing to us a deep faith in the 
religion of the East, and while in no wise 
renouncing his allegiance thereto, he has 
shown such insight into the spirit and genius 
of Christianity that his interpretations have 
been as stimulating as they have been sug- 
gestive and illuminating. 

“We therefore tender our sincerest grati- 
tude to Mr. Ramanathan and his compan- 
ions, and we wish them a hearty Godspeed.” 

A number of Unitarian and other liberal 
ministers were constant and most interested 
listeners to Mr. Ramandthan’s addresses. It 
was remarked by some of them that his 
teaching gave expression to a spiritual im- 
pulse which was capable of doing much 
toward the regeneration of the Christian 
Church in America, and the hope was ex- 
pressed that Mr. Ramanathan would be in- 
vited to give a résumé of his interpretation 
of the Sermon on the Mount during the days 
of the approaching Conference at Atlantic 
City, at times not conflicting with the ap- 
pointments of the programme, in order that 
it might be heard by a considerable number 
of Christian clergymen. 


Myron H. PHELPs. 
New York. : 
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Directors’ Report. 


AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION, 


The directors of the American Unitarian 
Association held their regular monthly meet- 
ing at their rooms, 25 Beacon Street, Tues- 
day, September 12. There were present 
Messrs. Eliot, Cornish, Ware, Eells, Wright, 
Lincoln, Fox, and Draper,.and Mrs. Keyes 
and Mrs. Morton. 

In absence of the secretary, Mr. Fox was 
chosen secretary pro tem. The treasurer 
made the following statement for the months 
of May, June, July, and August — 


Receipts. 
Cash on hand May 1, 1905. $47,146.66 
From donations . 11,638.98 
Income of invested fund 19,385.38 
Interest on aE Eon gr 314.97 
Bequest of William Mack, Salem, e 
ass., additional and added to = 
Harriet O. Mack Fund....... 4499-49 
Asheville Church Fund, ‘amount re- 
ceived and added to this fund........ 13.9 
Ministerial Aid Fund, additional gifts. 30,316.00 
General investments, received on this 
account for reinvestment...........+ 15,000.00 
Investment Church a — 
Fund, mepadon on nn ome 6,121.54 
Books sold, etc.. wiles dates opis 1,559.92 
All other sources. ee FS eae 4.33 
$136,001.18 
Payments. 

For missionary purposes.. $24,139.88 
Books, tracts, etc 3,227 86 
Salaries and other missionary “expenses. 5,438.35 
Unitarisel Ballaing t.ciicsce svnapesenegny 1,043.39 
Investment Ministerial Aid Fund.. 32,412.50 
General investments, amount invested. 22,666.50 
Investment Church Building Loan Fund, 

loans to churches, 5 s..0:co0. scashbstnccnes 3,300.00 
All other purposes, including accrued 
aniterestyaic. xo cicks {hin shatbeee boas vee 123.06 

Cash on hand Sept. 1, 1905.--+ss0+ sess eeee sere 43,649.64 

$136,001.18 


Upon report of the Committee on Finance 
it was 


Voted, To authorize the treasurer to expend for the re- 
pairs of house at Chautauqua moneys received for that 
purpose, 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to pay to the treas- 
urer of the First Icelandic Unitarian Society of Winni- 
peg, Manitoba, moneys received for that cause. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to expend for build- 
ing of church in Richmond, Va., moneys received for 
that account, as the payments in the contract become due. 

Voted, To accept the trust created under the will of 
Josiah Whiting of Dover. 

Voted, To establish the Josiah Whiting Fund under the 
terms of this trust. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to accept for this 
fund such securities as may be agreed upon between him 
and the executors. 


Upon recommendation of the Executive 
Committee it was 


Voted, To grant to the secretary of the Association 
leave of absence until November x. 

Voted, To authorize the treasurer to purchase such fur- 
nishings for the new reception-room and to make such 
changes in its equipment and decoration as may be 
deemed desirable by him in consultation with the presi- 
dent. 

Voted, That the salary of the’dean of the Pacific Coast 
Theological School be at the rate of $2,400 a year from 
June 1, 1905. 


Upon report of the Committee on Publi- 
cation it was 

Voted, That the thanks of the board be sent to Mrs. 
Horace Davis and Mr. F. R. King for the gift of the 
plates of the books of their father, Thomas Starr King. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on New England States it was 

Voted, That an appropriation of $300 be made in aid of 
the First Unitarian Society, Sgn Me., for the 
year beginning May 1, 190s. 

Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Western States it was 

Voted, That an appropriation of $350 be made in aid of 
Unity Church, Fort Collins, Col., for the year beginning 


May 1, 1905. : 
Voted, That an appropriation of $300 be made in aid of 
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Unity Church, Pueblo, Col., for the six months begin- 
ning May 1, 1905. 

Voted, That the president be authorized to expend 
$17.66 from the appropriation for Geneva, IIl., for the 
work of Rev. Marion Murdoch at that place. 


Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on Education it was 

Voted, To appoint Stanwood Cobb Perkins fellow for 
the year 1905-06. 

_Upon recommendation of the Committee 
on New Americans it was 

Voted, That the president be authorized to transfer the 
sum of $350, voted from the budget of New Americans for 
the support of work among the Swedes in the North- 


west and not called for, to the support, at the discretion 
of the president, of work among the liberal Germans in 


Philadelphia, under the direction of Rev. Otto yon Zech. , 


The Committee on Church Building Loan 
Fund reported the following loan to have 
been made since the last meeting of the 
board of directors:— 

Free Christian Church 
Minn., $300. 

Under miscellaneous business it was 


of Underwood, 


Voted, To appoint as delegates to the National Confer- 
ence Samuel A. Eliot, Francis H. Lincoln, and Charles 
E. Ware, with power to fill vacancies. 


The president submitted the greeting of 
the Khasi Hills Unitarian Union. 
Adjourned. 
GEORGE W. Fox, Secretary pro tem. 


The National Conference. 


NOTES. 


The attention of all who intend to go to 
Atlantic City is called to the great desira- 
bility of completing their arrangements at 
the earliest possible moment. In most in- 
stances it is possible to provide one’s self 
with tickets in advance of the day of depart- 
ure, and this lessens the congestion of busi- 
ness with the anxiety and discomfort inci- 
dental to the hour of departure when several 
hundred people are waiting to sign certifi- 
cates and purchase tickets. This applies 
especially to the purchase of return tickets 
at Atlantic City. Tickets can be bought at 
stations as well as at city ticket offices. 

Enough names have been secured to 
warrant the operation of the ‘“Umtarian 
Special,’ Boston to Atlantic City, Septem- 
ber 25, and the train will therefore be 
placed in service. This train, which will 
carry the majority of the New England dele- 
gates to the National Conference of Unita- 
rian and other Christian Churches, to be held 
at Atlantic City, September 25-28, will be 
composed of a combination buffet smoking 
and baggage car, parlor cars, and one or two 
coaches, and will leave Boston, South Sta- 
tion, at 8.15 A.M., Providence 9.25 A.M., 
New London 11.00 A.M., and New Haven 
12.20 P.M., arriving at Atlantic City between 
6 and 7 P.M. 

Not a few New Englanders have expressed 
the earnest desire that New York Unitarians 
plan to join the trains operated by the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey, leaving 
New York at 9.40 A.M., 3.40 and 4.15 P.M. 
The terminal of that road at South Ferry 
has been discontinued, and now its two 
terminals are at Liberty Street Ferry and at 
the foot of 42d Street. From the latter 
ferry also passengers embark for the Sandy 
Hook and Long Branch route. All who 
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desire to take this route must notify P. W. 
Hervy, 1300 Broadway, New York, on or 
before September 18. 

Book early to avoid confusion. 

The head of a family can sign his own 
name to the full number of certificates needed 
in his family. He can procure return tickets 
in the same way. 

Numerous inquiries are made regarding 
the ‘““Open Conference” on Wednesday morn- 
ing. It was provided by the council in 
recognition of the great demand made on 
many occasions for an opportunity to pre- 
sent to the conference matters of great 
interest and importance for which no formal 
provision has been made on the programme. 
The conference is “open” for whatever is 
most worth while and uppermost in the 
minds and hearts of the delegates. 

The committee in charge of the Ministers’ 
Meeting, Wednesday afternoon, will be Rev. 
Thomas R. Slicer, chairman, Rev. Howard 
N. Brown, Rev. Frederic Gill. 

Publications of the American Unitarian 
Association, including the latest tracts, 
publications of the Sunday School Society, 
the Young People’s Religious Union, and 
the Unitarian Temperance Society will be 
offered for sale and for free distribution at 
the Alliance headquarters at Atlantic City. 


MONDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER 25. 
4PM Meeting of the Council. 


MONDAY EVENING. 


8.30 P.M. Sermon by Rev. William Han- 
son Pulsford, Chicago, Ill., Casino, Steel Pier. 


TUESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 26, 

g.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 
Rudolf. Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, Spring 
Garden, Philadelphia, Pa. 

9.30 A.M. Address by the president, Hon. 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Casino, Steel Pier. 

10.00 A.M. Election of assistant secre- 
taries; appointment of committees. 

10.15 A.M. Address by Rev. George 
Batchelor, Boston, Mass., ‘chairman of 
the Council. 

10.40 A.M. Address by the president of 


the American Unitarian Association, Rev. 
Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Boston, Mass. 

11.05 A.M. Address by the president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Rev. 
E. A. Horton, Boston, Mass. 

11.20 A.M, Address by the president of 
the Women’s National Alliance, Miss Emma 
C. Low, New York, N.Y. 

11.35 A.M, Address by president National 
Young People’s Religious Union, Rev. Edgar 
S. Wiers, Billerica, Mass. 

11.45 A.M. Address by president Unita- 
rian Temperance Society, Rev. C. F. Dole, 
Jamaica Plain. 

11.55 A.M. Greetings, Rev. F. O. Hall, 
D.D., Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York, N.Y. 

12.10 P.M. Greetings, Mrs. Elizabeth P. 
Bond, dean of Swarthmore College, Swarth- 
more, Pa, 

12.25 P.M. Greetings, P. Ramanathan, 
solicitor general of Ceylon. 

12.40 P.M. Report on the International 
Council of Unitarian Churches, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte, Boston, Mass. 

12.55 P.M. Introduction of new business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON. 
5.00-6.30 P.M. Reception to the National 
Conference, under the auspices of the offi- 
cers of the Women’s National Alliance, in 
the parlors of Hotel Rudolf. 


TUESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. Unitarian Sunday School So- 
ciety, President Rev, E. A. Horton presid- 
ing. Three addresses, thirty minutes each:— 

8.00 P.M. “The New Education in the 
Sunday-school,” Dr. Richard M. Hodge, 
Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 

8.30 P.M. ‘Psychology and Religious 
Education,” President G. Stanley Hall, 
Clark University, Worcester, Mass. ' 

g.0o P.M. “Demands and __ Possibilities 
of our Sunday-schools,” Rev. Augustus P. 
Reccord, Springfield, Mass. 


WEDNESDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 27. 
9.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the Ru- 
dolf, Rev. C. F. Dole, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 
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9.30 A.M. Business, Casino, Steel Pier. 

10.00 A.M. Address, “A New Evangel- 
ism,”’ by Rev. Richard W. Boynton, St. 
Paul, Minn. 

10.30 A.M. Open Conference. 
limited to five minutes each. 

11.30 A.M. Address, “Immortality and 
Ethical Idealism,’’ Rev. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., Cambridge, Mass. 
, 12.30 P.M. Business, 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


Speeches 


WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.30 P.M. Minister’s Meeting, hall of the 
Rudolf. For ministers only. This meet- 
ing will be in charge of a committee, chair- 
man, Rey, Thomas R. Slicer of New York. 
All topics for discussion submitted to the 
committee will be arranged as a docket, the 
order of consideration to be determined by 
vote of the meeting. 

3.00 P.M. National Alliance Conference. 
The president, Miss Emma C. Low of Brook- 
lyn, N.Y., will preside. Casino, Steel Pier. 


WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. “The Emphasis needed in Re- 
ligion.” Four addresses, twenty minutes 
each: Rev. John W. Day, St. Louis, Mo.; 
Rev. Elizabeth Padgham, Rutherford, N.J.; 
Rey. Oscar B. Hawes, Germantown, Pa.; 
Rev. Wilson M. Backus, Chicago, II. 


THURSDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 28. 


9.00 A.M. Family Prayers, hall of the 


Rudolf. Rev. Charles Edwards Park, Hing- 
ham, Mass. 

“Tdeals of Life.’’ Casino, Steel Pier. 
addresses from the point of view of the 

9.30 A.M. Man of Science, Prof. Walter C. 
Cannon, M.D., Harvard Medical School, 
Boston, Mass. 

10.00 A.M. Woman’s Vision, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer, New York School for Ethi- 
cal Culture. 

10.30 A.M, Civicist. 

11,00 A.M. Organized Labor, Edgar E. 
Clark, Esq., president Railway Conductors 
of America, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 

11.30 A.M. Business Man, N. O. Nelson, 
Esq., St. Louis, Mo. 

12.00 M. Negro, Prof. W. E. B. Du Bois, 
Atlanta University, Georgia. 

12.30 P.M. Business. 

1.00 P.M. Recess. 


Six 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

2.30 P.M. Meeting of the Unitarian Tem- 
perance Society. President Rey. Charles F. 
Dole will preside. Addresses by President 
Carroll D. Wright, LL.D., Worcester, Mass. ; 
Rev. J. H. Ecob, D.D., Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Prof, W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlanta, Ga. 

4.00 P.M. Meeting of the National Young 
People's Religious Union. President Rev. 
Edgar S. Wiers will preside. Address by Dr. 
Robert Collyer of New York. 


THURSDAY EVENING. 

7.45 P.M. Missionary Meeting, “Our Fut- 
ure: Its Motive and its Work.’’ Addresses 
by Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, D.D., Hon, John 
D. Long, and others. 


The Preliminary Programmes of the Na- 
tional Conference, including all information 


iam R. Cole, 
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tates, hotel accommodations, and a map of 
Atlantic City, were sent to all the ministers 
early in June. Anyadditional copies may be 
had on application to the General Secretary 
who will gladly answer any questions not 
fully covered in the circular of information. 
W. F. GREENMAN, Secretary. 


List of Delegates. 


Delegates to the National Conference of Unita- 
riam and Other Christian Churches to be 
held at Atlantic City, New Jersey, 
beginning Monday evening, 
September 25, 1905. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


ogy oonkhe hd Parish: Rev. and Mrs. Frederic Gill, 
Mrs. Frank T. Wellington. 
AsHBY—First Parish: Mr. and ue Henry Allison. 
Barrge—First Parish: Rey. A. F. Bailey, Mr. and Mrs, 
George W. Cook. 
Bgxiin—First Unitarian Parish: Rev. F.R. Gale, Mr. 
and Mrs. Arthur Hastings. 
Brvyerty—First Parish: Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, Mrs. 
Amy L. Boyden, Miss Mary L. Boyden. 
BILLERIcA—First Parish: en Edgar S. Wiers, Mrs. 
Thomas Talbot, Mrs. F. S. Clark 
Boston—Church of the Disciples: Reve Charles G. 
Ames, Mrs. Clara B. Beatley, Mr. George W. Thacher. 
Arlington Street Church: Rev. and Mrs. Paul Revere 
Frothingham, Mrs. Thomas Talbot. 
Second Church: Rev. EA ts Van Ness, Mrs. Francis 
Brown, Mrs. A. W. Chesterton. 
South Congregational Church: Rev. Edward Cum- 
mines, Mr. William Howell Reed, Mr. Charles L. 
avis 
(Dorchester) First Parish: Mrs. Richard C, Humph- 
reys. dwin J. Lewis, Jr. 
iTvorclpetex) Norfolk Unitarian Church: Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel, Mrs. W. H. Haddock, Mr. L. R. Hig- 


ins, 

(Has t pnoatcn) Church of Our Father: Rev. William 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Horace E. Bragdon. 
nil Plain) First Congr eregationy Society: “Rev. 

ole, Mrs. A. Davis Weld, Wilton L. Currier, 


(Retliodate oe Church; Rey. J. H. Crooker, 
—_ Annie M. Glover. 
(Roxbury) Il Souls’ Unitarian Church: Rev. Henry 
. Secrist, Mr. and Mrs. Charles Newhall. 
(Roxbury, West) First Parish: Mr. Benjamin H. 


Jon 
Su iaerntetidl Souls’ Church:. Rev. Frederick R. 


Griffin, 
BripGewaTerR, East—First Parish: Rev. William 
Safford Jones, Mrs. ae ohn Hobart, Mrs. Mary F. Parker. 
Alternates, Mr and Mrs. Clarence A. Chandler. 

BrRIDGEWATER, West—First Orn ae eee Society: 
Rev. E. B. Maglathlin, Miss Edith F. Howard, Mr. 
Clinton P. Howard. 

BrookrigLp—First Parish Church: Rev. William L. 
Walsh, Mr. and Mrs. Elisha Webb. Mrs. Elizabeth M. 
Johnson, alternate. 

Broox.ine—First Parish: Rev. William H. Lyon, 
D.D., Mr. Charles H. Stearns, Mrs. Albert L. Lincoln. 

Campripcge—Third Congregational Society; Rev. and 
Mrs. H. H. Saunderson, obn Crawiord. 

Canron—First Parish: Rev. Bradley Gilman, Mr. and 
Mrs. George Fred Sumner. 

Cuestrut Hitt—Chestnut Hill Society: Mr.and Mrs. 
Alanson Bigelow. ‘i 

ev. 


CugLmsrorD—First 
A.D. K. Shurtle 

Cuicorze—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Kenneth E. 
Evans, Mr. and Mrs. George A. Blaisdell. 
Rey. J. C. Dun- 


Ciinton—First Unitarian Societys : 
CoHAssET—First Congregational Church: Rey. Will- 


Congregational Society : 


can, Judge and Mrs. C. C. Stone. 


Mr. and — Charles W.Gammons. Alter- 
payee Mrs. William R. Cole and Mr. William H. 
rown. 


Concorp—First Parish: Rev. Loren B. Macdonald, 
Mr. George B. Furber Feed James B. Wood. 
DEE& FIELD—First 


———— Unitarian Church: 
Rev. R. E. Birks, Mr. ap leming. 
Easton—Unity Church: Rev. and Mrs. W L. Chaffin. 
Farnnayan Unitarian Memorial Church: Mr. and 
Mrs. Job C. Tripp 
EUEL Ae Parish Unitarian Church: Mr. and 
Mrs. Charles E. Ware, Rev. A. W. Littlefield. 
FRAMINGHAM—First Paciah 3 Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
Mrs. A. B. Lewis, Miss M, Agnes Lord. 


Groron—First Church of Christ: Rev. P. H. Cressey, 
Mrs. Ellen M. Needham, Miss Emily Brigham. Alter- 
nate: Mrs. P. H. Cressey. 

Havernitt—First Parish: Rev. J. A. Hayes, Mrs. 
Ellen McAllister, Mr. R. Stuart Chase, 

HinGuam—Third Congregational Society: _ Rev. 
Charles E. Park, Hon. John D. Long, Miss Lucy Lewis. 

First Parish: Rev. Louis C, Cornish, Mr. and Mrs. 
French Hi, “Lincoln. 

Hoprpavcse— Hopedale Parish: Mr. J. B. Bancroft, Miss 
Anna Bancroft. 

LAwrence—First Unitarian Church: Rey. S. C, Beane, 

.. Mrs. O. T. Howe, Miss Elizabeth S. Beane. 

Lricuster—Second Congregational Society: Rev. 
George E. Hathaway. 

Lauominster—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
Rev. Frederic J. Gauld, Henry R. Smith. 

Larperor7 Birt Capareantionas Unitarian Society: 
Rev. John F. Malick, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas H. Elliott. 

Lowgit—First Univarian ering so ee T. 
Billisgs, Mr Sumner Gould, Mr, C. at he le, 

iss Annie 


MANcHESTER—First Unitarian Churere 
Bradford, Miss Elizabeth Bradford. 

Munvon—First Parish: Mrs. Hg abe E. Darling, Miss 
Sara L. Staples, Mr. Horace C. Ada 


regarding railroad transportation, reduced| New Beoroxp—First Congregational Society; Rey. 
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William B. Geoghegan, Mrs. Wilhelmina C. Clifford, 
Mrs. Mary L. Jones. 

Nortu Anpovgr— First Unitarian Church and Society : 
Rev. S. C. Beane, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. Sam D. crak 


NorTHFizLp—First_ Parish: Rev. Daniel M . Wilson, 
Mr. and Mrs. Arthue W. Proctor. 
PS aggre Bnet ge oy Parish: Rev. Francis W. 


Holden, George H. Talbot, Laura F. Barker. 
Prasopy— eA Unitarian Church: Rev. John W. 
Bladen, Rev. H. Sumner Mitchell, Mr. Nathaniel Sy- 
monds 
PgpreRELL—First Parish: Rev. Granville Pierce, Miss 
Ruth Rogers, William F. Heald, M.D. 
PetersHam-—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Mrs. T. C. Rogers, Mrs. E. A. Mudge. 
Quincy—First Congregational Society: Rev. and Mrs. 
Ellery Channing Butler. 
SaLem—Second Church: Rey. Alfred Manchester, Mr. 
and Mrs. Daniel A. Varney. 
Sanpwicu—First _ Pari Rev. M. R. Kerr, Miss 
Martha Newcomb, Mrs. Adelaide Heggeman. 
ScirvaTe—First Parish: Mr.and Mrs. George O. Allen. 
SHaron—Third Congregational Society: Rev. John C. 
eee Retro 1 Church: R 
HERBORN—First Congregationa ur ey. and 
Mrs. Howard N. Brown. 
Suir_ey—First fom ational Society: Rev. KE. B. 
Fairchild, Mrs. Kate E. Hazen, Miss Mabel i Hazen. 
SPRINGFIELD—Church of the Unity: Rev. P. Rec- 
cord, Miss Mary Ames, Miss Helen Wolcott. re oe 
Mrs. W. W. McClench, Mr. A. S. Bryant. 
Stow—First Parish: Rev. J. S. Moulton, Mrs. Lewis 
Parks, Mrs. Frank Stevens. 
StursripGBs—First Unitarian Society: Mr. and Mrs. 
C. V. Corey, Mr. A. B. Chamberlain. 
RS be “eens ee ae Society: Rev. Joel H. 
Metcalf, Mrs. Sarah B iams, Mrs. Elizabeth Convers. 
TEMPLETON—First Parish: Rev. J Pratt, Mr. 
and Mrs. Ja ee Stanley 
Upton, ST—k ist Unitarian Society; Rev. Carl G. 
Horst, Mr. and Mrs. E. P. Skinner. 
Uxsripce—First Con seer Society: Rev. Cyrus 
A. Roys, Mr. and Mrs. Char Scott. 
Wattuam—First Parish: Rev. Charles A. Place, Mr. 
and Mrs. Frederick A. Sterns. 
Ware—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Oliver Jay Fair- 
field, Mr. Charles E. Stevens, Mr. Ernest D. Howard. 
WatTgeRTOWN—First Parish: Rev. W. F. Greenman, 
Miss Maria Brigham, Mrs. Ruth A. Bradford. 
W AYLAND—First Parish: psc S. C. Beach, William 
Wells Newell, Miss Grace H 
WrstBoro—First Congres added Unitarian Society: 
Rufus G. Forbush, Charles S. Henry. 
WorcEsTER—Second Parish: Nes ‘and Mrs. James = 
Hamilton. 
Church of the Unity: Rev. ae Brows Elder, 
Miss Mary Hoar, Miss M. E. Whiting. 


DELAWARE. 


Wi.mincTon—First Unitarian Society: Rev. Alexander 
T. Bowser, Mrs. J. J. Satterthwaite, Mrs. F. E. Bach. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WaASHINGTON—AIl Souls’ Church: Rey. 
Pierce, George N. Brown, John W. Echols. 


IOWA. 


Des Motxes— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Mary A. 
Safford, Mies Helen Wilson, Miss Florence Harsh. 
Perry—Unity Church: Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of 
Rutherford, N.J. 
KANSAS. 


Torgska—Unity Church: Rey. Abram Wyman. 


LOUISIANA. 


New Orveans—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Henry 
Wilder Foote. 
MAINE. 


Bre.rast—First Parish: Rev. Harry Lutz, Mr. Thomas 
Pitcher, Mr. William B. Swan. 

Hovutron—Unitarian Society: Rev. L. R. Daniels, 
Mr. Henry J. Hatheway, Mr. William C. Donnell. 


MARYLAND. 


BaALtTimMorRE—First Independent Christ’s Church: Rev. 
Alfred Redman Hussey, Mr. Joseph C. France, Mrs. 


Mary A. Per 
iL NEBRASKA. 

OmaAuHA—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Newton M. 
wane. Mr. Thomas Kilpatrick, Mrs. Harriet N. Kilpat- 
rick. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Goneep, secead Congregational Society: Mrs. W. W. 
Hill, Mrs F. ae Louis H. Buckshorn. 

NAsuua—First ngregational Unitarian Society: 
Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Mie ean. 


~ NEW JERSEY 


U. G. B. 


Orance—First Unitarian Church: Rev. and Mrs. 
Walter Reid Hunt, Mrs Dudley. 
PLainFigLp—First Unitarian Society: Rev. A. C. 


Nickerson, Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Huntington. 


NEW YORK. 


ALBaNy— First Unitarian Society: Rev. Thomas S. 
Robjent, Mr. J J. Jansen. 

BrooKLyn—First Unitarian Gongresationsl Se Society : 
Rev. John P. Forbes, Mrs. Char i Miss 
Emma C. Low. 

Second Unitarian Conereratiqual Geet Society: Mr. and 
Mrs. George William Smith, Mrs. Chai rles T. Catlin, 

Third Unitarian Con tional Society: Rev. Will- 
iam M. Brundage, Mrs. C. C. Knowlton, Mr. George 
H. L’ Heureux. 

NewsurGu—Church of Our Father: Rev. Alsan H. 
Robinson 

New Yorx—All Souls’ Church: Rev. bjs fo R. Slicer, 
Miss fumea, Larned, Mr. John Bares Rhoades. 

as of the Messiah: Mr. J. W. Bell, Miss Edith 


RocnestTer—First Ysketion Conavegationst Society: 


Mrs. Emma B.S M B 
ScumeectADY— Fist Uniasian Soclety:- Rev. Charles 
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3 toners Mr, Edward B. Raymond, Mr. Albert L. 
ohrer. 

Yonkers—First Unitarian Congregational Church: 
Rev. Lyman M. Greenman, Mr. I. Osgood Carleton, Mr. 
Fremont Wilson. OHIO 


Marrerra—First Unitarian Church: Miss Muriel 
Palmer, Mr. Herbert Minshall, Mr. W. S. Hancock. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Eriz—First Unitarian Church: Mr. and Mrs. Charles 
S. Marks, Mr. and Mrs. Rollo Gunnison. 

Lancaster—Church of Our Father: Rev. Melvin Bran- 
dow, Mr. M. T. Garvin, Mr. Maurice Cooper 

MsBapvit_E—Independent Congregational (Unitarian) 
Church: Rev. William H. Fish, Jr., Miss Martha C 
Cullum, Rev, N. P. Gilman. 

PuiLapecputa—First Unitarian Church: Rev. J. H. 
Ecob, Mr. Frank R. Tobey, Miss Laura Tobey. 

(Germantown) Unitarian Society of Germantown: Rev. 
and Mrs. Oscar B Hawes. 

Spring Garden Church: Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley, 
Mrs. Mary H. Stockwell, Mrs. Stephen Brock. 
Alternates: Mrs. Sarah Marshall, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Hannum. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


ProvipENCcE—First Congregational Church: Rev. Au- 
ag M. Lord, Mr. Henry D. Sharpe, Miss Elizabeth 
ec! 


Westminster-Woodbury Unitarian Church: Rev. 
George W. Kent, ex Cio, r. Charles W. 
Jencks, Miss Sarah B. Davison. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


CHARLESTON— Unitarian Church: Rev. and Mrs. Clifton 
M. Gray, Miss Belle Walter. 


TEXAS. 


Davvas—First Unitarian Church: Rev. Marion Frank- 
lin Ham, Mrs. E. P. Turner, Mr, L. S. Thorne. 


VERMONT. 


BRATTLEBORO— Unitarian Congregational Society: Rev. 
= _ S. Osgood, Mrs. Charles Warder, Mrs. George H. 
er. 
URLINGTON—First Congregational Unitarian Society: 
pat C. J. Staples, Mrs. Bennett Turk, George W. 

owrey. 

MontprLier—Church of the Messiah: Rev. Charles P. 
Wellman, Mr. A. C. Blanchard, Mr. W. C. Andrews. 


VIRGINIA. 


RicuMonp—First Unitarian Church: Rev. and Mrs. 
John L, Robinson, Ware B. Gay. 


ASSOCIATIONS AND OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 


Aunt AssocrtATION OF HARVARD Divinity SCHOOL: 
Rev. Henry G. Spaulding. 

AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION: Rev. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D., Francis H. Lincoln, Esq., Charles E. 
Ware, Esq. 

BENEVOLENT FRATERNITY OF CHURCHES IN THE CITY 
or Bostrom : Rev. Paul Revere Frothingham, Rev.Charles 
W. Wenate, Rev. Edward Cummings. 

CHANNING CONFERENCE SuNDAY ScuHoot Union: Rev. 
Francis W. Holden, Miss Elizabeth A. Peck. 

CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION: Rev. George 
Batchelor, Charles H. Burrage, George H. Ellis. 

MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL: President Frank- 
lin C. Southworth, Prof. Nicholas P. Gilman. 

NATIONAL ALLIANCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
LipgRAL CuristiAN Women: Miss Emma C. Low, Mrs. 
Mary B. Davis, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield. 

New EnGLanp Associate ALLIANCE (Boston): Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, Miss E. O. Peck (Providence), 
Mrs. Abby A.-Peterson. 

SoutH Enp InpustrraL ScHoor (Roxbury): Mrs. 
Paul Revere Frothingham, wt hay G. Moseley. 

UNITARIAN Cur (Boston): Dr. Francis H. Reena 
Mr. Charles W. Birtwell. 

Untrrarian Crus or New York: Rev. Robert Coll- 
yer, Mrs. Joseph P. Hale, Mr. Percy D. Adams. 

Unirarian Sunpay Scuoor Society: Rev. Edward 
A. Horton, Mr. H. H. Putnam, Mrs. W. P. Winsor. 

UnrTariAn TEMPERANCE Society : Richard C, Humph- 
reys, Mrs. Abbie C. Woude. 

ORCESTER ASSOCIATION OF UNITARIAN MINISTERS: 
Rev. G. M. Bartol, D.D., Rev. Lewis G. Wilson, Rev. 
A. F. Bailey. 

WoRCESTER CONFERENCE OF UNITARIAN AND OTHER 
Curistian Sociretizgs: Mr. and Mrs. Mayo of Leomin- 
ster. 

Younc Peropre’s Reiicrous Union: Rev. Edgar S. 
Wiers, Mr. Albert R. Vail, Miss Emily B. Osborn. 


Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


Directors’ Meeting. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Uni- 
tarian Sunday School Society’s directors 
was held at 25 Beacon Street, Monday, Sep- 
tember 11, 2.30P.M. Present Messrs. Horton, 
Humphreys, Lawrance, Mrs, Saunderson, Mrs. 
Brooks, and Miss Parker. 

This being the first meeting since the va- 
cation, many matters were talked over in- 
formally, and reports made, in a general 
way, of conditions and plans. 
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The president referred to the completed 
changes in the Book-room, and spoke of 
some improvements which were yet to come, 
specially with regard to more light. 

The following delegates were chosen to 
represent the society at the National Con- 
ference, Atlantic City: Messrs. Horton, Put- 
nam, and Mrs. Winsor. ’ 

The president presented an invitation 
from the Iowa State Conference to hold the 
autumn meeting of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society in Des Moines, at the same 
time with its sessions. This was unani- 
mously accepted. The time will be Wednes- 
day forenoon, October 25. It is expected 
that President Horton of the Sunday School 
Society and Rev. R. W. Boynton, St. Paul, 
will be the chief speakers, with ample time 
for discussion. President Horton also indi- 
cated that he would probably be in attend- 
ance at the Missouri Valley Conference, held 
in Lawrence, Kan., and the Illinois State 
Conference at Alton, which follow the meet- 
ings of the Iowa State Conference, represent- 
ing and speaking for the Sunday School 
Society. He also stated that an invitation 
had come from the Michigan State Conference 
for his presence and participation; but, as 
the sessions fall in the early part of October, 
it seemed impossible to accept. 

A proposition was then placed before the 
board, which came from Rev. A. M. Judy 
of Davenport, Ia., embodying a curriculum 
of Sunday-school study of large outline and 
many details. The plan involves the. re- 
ligious education of the child from the pri- 
mary grade till he or she graduates from the 
Sunday-school. General interest was mani- 
fested by the directors, and it was voted to 
consult further with Mr. Judy as to the 
matter and the possibilities of carrying out 
his ideas. 

It was voted that Mr. Scheible’s address, 
entitled ‘““Have We Outgrown the Sunday- 
school?’ delivered at Cleveland, Ohio, be- 
fore the Western Conference, be considered 
for another free tract. It was referred to 
the publication committee. 

The subject of uniting with other denomi- 
national organizations in the use of Word 
and Work the coming year was then brought 
up and discussed at some length. There is 
a desire on the part of the directors to work 
together with the allied Unitarian activi- 
ties at all possible opportunities. But cer- 
tain reasons came home with force to pre- 
vent the Unitarian Sunday School Society 
from joining at once in this project. These 
are threefold: first, the Sunday School So- 
ciety has Every Other Sunday as a medium 
for conveying information and advice; sec- 
ondly, it regularly maintains a department 
in the Christian Register, giving fifty-two 
opportunities a year for reaching teachers, 
ministers, and parents; third, the financial 
outlay, if the thing is carried out properly, 
seemed to be formidable in view of particu- 
lar expenses which fall upon the Sunday 
School Society this year. Therefore it 
was voted to defer decision in the matter 
till the October meeting. 

It was announced by the president that 
work would be pushed at once on the new 
services, for general and special use. The 
committee on this is Messrs. Horton, Gan- 
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Business Notices. 


Dr. Lyon’s Perfect Tooth Powder 


The popular American dentifrice. It has a world-wide 
reputation. Recommended by dentists. 


Marriages. 


At Ashby, r4th inst., by Rev. A. F. Dunnels of Fitch- 
burg, assisted by Rev. George S. Shaw of Ashby, Fred- 
erick Parker Hewitt of New London, Conn., and Fanny 
May Allison of Fitchburg 

At Ashby, 16th inst., by Rey. George S. Shaw, Will- 
iam K. Booth and Mary A. Johnson, both of Fitchburg. 


Deaths. 


WOOD.—In Lowell, 18th inst., Abigail Abbot, widow 
of Rev. Horatio Wood, aged ninety years, eleven months, 
twenty days. 


J. S. Waterman & Sons, 


Incorporated. 
UNERAL UNDERTAKERS 


and EMBALMERS, 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., 
Adjoining Dudley St. Terminal. 
All modern improvements under one roof, in- 
cluding offices, salesrooms, morgue, dressing- 
rooms, and chapel. Tel. Roxbury 72 or 73. 


THE NEW CAMBLOS 


No. 28 South Virginia Avenue 
Atlantic City, N. J. 
The Location . «. . 


The New Camblos is one of the best located 
hostelries in Atlantic City, being situated within 
a few minutes’ walk of the Boardwalk and the 
Steel Pier, and in close proximity to all the 
leading places of amusement. 


UNITARIAN CONFERENCE 


SEPTEMBER 25, 1905. 


CRAIC HALL, 


PENNSYLVANIA AVENUE, 


Atlantic City, N.J. 


Only two-thirds block from Board Walk and Assembly 
Hall, Steel Pier, with view of Ocean from the piazza. 
Elevator, Electric Lights, Rooms with Bath, Sun Parken: 
Booklovers’ Library, tree for guests, with Magazines, 
Afternoon Tea, Evening Dinner, Tables for Four. 
Special rates to those attending the Conference. One 
in room, $2.50, day; = 17.50, week. Two in room, 
$5, day; $25 to $32, week. Private Bath, $1 a ay for 
use of one or more ee Send for Booklets, “Sum- 
mer Calendar,” and Bill of Fare. 

It is advisable to reserve rooms early. 


CRAIGHEAD & CRAIGHEAD. 


Hotel Sothern 


VIRGINIA AVENUE 
Atlantic City, N. J. 


1,000 feet from Steel Pier (meeting place of the 
Unitarian Conference Sept. 25th) with full view 
of ocean, extention porches, elevator. Rooms 
en suite with bath. Evening dinner. Special 
attention will be given to guests attending con- 
ference. Rates, $2.50 per day, one in room; 
$4 per day, two in one room. $12 to $15 per 
week, Private bath, $t per day additional. 


N. R. BOTHWELL. 


ANTED.—A situation as companion to an elderly 

lady, or a » othet’s helper, bya middle-aged Amer- 

ican woman, well connected, of cheerful temperament and 

of education and refinement. Address W. L. C., Bex 343, 
Sharon, Mass. 


HY SUFFER in a northern climate when able te 

change and be healthy and happy in “Old Va."’? 

Write for facts to one who changed. E. S. Read, High- 
land Springs, Va. (A Richmond suburb.) 
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nett, and Secrist. Adjournment was made 
to the first-Monday of October. Louisa P. 
Parker, clerk. : 


As illustrating what I referred to in the 
Register of last week, the preparation of 
plans of study in separate Sunday-schools, 
I have received two courses of study since 
writing that paragraph., One is from the 
Unitarian Sunday-school in Springfield, Mass., 
and the other from the New York Sunday 
School Union. They. differ in many points 
and agree in many others. But the diver- 
gencies are what one would expect in schemes 
of this kind.In some Sunday-schools 
emphasis will be placed on certain subjects, 
in another the accent will be located on an- 
other set of topics. Doctrine may predomi- 
nate in one ease and ethics in another. 
There is also a variety and judgment as to 
what books are appropriate for the differ- 
ent ages. 

The “Curriculum for Sunday-schools” of 
the New York Sunday School Union was 
prepared by a committee composed of Rev. 
Messrs. G. H. Badger, W. R. Hunt, and A. B. 
Whitney. In the Springfield Sunday-school 
the “Graded Course” was the work of Rev. 
A. P. Reccord, the minister, .probably in 
consultation with others. No doubt copies 
of these courses can be obtained by writing 
either to Rev. L. M. Greenman, 179 North 
Broadway, Yonkers, N.Y., secretary of the 
New York Sunday: Schoo) Union,. or to Mr. 
W. W.McClench, Springfield, Mass., superin- 
tendent of the Sunday-school. 

Pi ~ Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 
“Scenes in Bookland.” 


The Young People’s Religious Union of 
the First Church of Quincy have charge of 
the Preserve and Pickle Table at the coming 
fair, In behalf of the Union I would say 
that any contributions which may be offered 
by other unions will be gratefully accepted. 
(Miss) Mildred Huston, Chairman. 


The Missionary Spirit. 


BY ALBERT*R. VAIL. 


Il. 

We cannot too constantly remind our- 
selves that the clearing up of our theological 
ideas is merely preparing the soil that the 
experience of religion may spring up into 
flower. Only the religious experience itself 
will ‘make us fully realize the value of our 
religion. It is the experience of religion that 
makes men into missionaries. 
liberals awaken in ourselves a missionary 
spirit, we must get the experience of religion 
for ourselves. In other words, we must 
discover by actual experiment what the 
practice of religion will do toward ‘making 
us into new men and women, That is the 


function of religion, to take a man’ where he’ 


stands and transform him either by an 
instantaneous or gradual process into a new 
man, All the great -religions of the world 


Would we 
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have been redemptive. Religion is simply 
a practical means for bettering our life. Its 
value can always be judged by its practical 
results. By their fruits do we test the relig- 
ionsoftheworld, Unlessareligion bears fruit, 
unless it is of practical use, it is worthless. 

Many have said that Unitarianism fails 
to redeem men. ‘This criticism may be 
true of those Unitarians who store their re- 
ligion like a precious treasure in the hidden 
recesses of their mind and never take it out 
for use. But, when our liberal Christianity 
is put to active use, it contains as great re- 
demptive power as any religion of the world. 
It is for us to put it into practice and dis- 
cover for ourselves what its redemptive 
elements are. 

Orthodox Protestant Christianity has made 
belief in Jesus Christ the great redemptive 
element in religion, Can we find redemptive 
power in Jesus? I believe we can, and can 
find much greater power than many liberals 
in the past have realized. First of all Jesus 
gives us one of the most perfect concrete 
embodiments of the moral ideal which we 
have in history. What to us is but a fond 
dream rising up within our souls he made a 
reality; and, since he achieved it, we know 
we can achieve it. What one man has ac- 
complished in the moral life all men some 
day can accomplish. Thus Jesus redeems 
us by inspiring us with fresh confidence and 
certainty in our struggle to work out our 
moral ideals. Jesus also redeems us by im- 
parting to us his life and his spirit. Mere 
contact with his personality stirs all the 
higher impulses within us. As we come be- 
neath the spell of his personality, his vitality, 
his feeling toward God, his way of looking at 
the world, enter into us. His spirit lays 
hold of us by a sort of divine contagion. 
Men have been redeemed by contact with the 
personality of Jesus through all history. 
We, too, may be redeemed by Jesus Christ 
if we will only read our Gospels, meditate 
upon them, and make Jesus our constant 
companion, 

The more distinctive, redemptive elements 
in our liberal Christianity are, however, cer- 
tain great ideas, all of which spring from 
our one great idea, our thought of God. 
These great ideas, if we master them and 
realize their meaning, will redeem us. When 
put into practice, they possess the power to 
make us into new men and women, Let me 


“| briefly outline them. 


First of all our minds are a part of that 
great Spirit which upholds and animates 
the universe. God’s spirit is stirring in 
our minds, It is striving to lead us upward, 
Our high hopes and ideals are the voice of 
God breathing in our souls. They are God’s 
revelations telling us what we may become, 
Secondly, God put us in the world to work 
out these ideals which he placed in our souls. 
He brought us into the world for one pur- 
pose, and that is to develop character, the 
only thing of supreme value in the moral life. 
The world with all its hard places, its 
troubles, its disappointments, is a training- 
school in which we are to develop character, 
God has so endowed us that we can turn 
anything that happens to us into the pro- 
duction of nobler manhood, Everything 


has its place in the bringing out of the divine 
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life within us. That is the second great re- 
demptive idea. The third is this, that we 
are to rise upward and push onward forever, 
We shall no sooner achieve the ideal which 
to-day we pursue than another grander and 
fairer will rise from the horizon before us. 
To achieve one ideal is but to win another, 
and so on forever and forever. Our destiny 
is to grow through all the ages more and 
more into the likeness of God. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 


The seventy-ninth session of the North 
Middlesex Conference will be held with the 
First Parish of Ayer, Rev. E. H. Brenan 
minister, on Thursday, October 12. 


The North Hill Country Association of 
Liberal Ministers will meet with the Uni- 
versalist Church of Plymouth, N.H., on 
Monday, October 2. Rev. H. C. McDougall 
of Franklin Falls will give a paper. A ser- 
mon will be given by some one of the Uni- 
versalist fellowship. The previous sessions 
have been very helpful, and it is hoped that 
a goodly number of ministers will avail 
themselves of the opportunity of meeting 
their fellow-workers. . 


The Unitarian Sunday School Union of 
Boston holds its first meeting of the season on 
Monday evening, October 16, in the parlors 
of the South Congregational Church, corner 
of Exeter and Newbury Streets. The vital 
addresses on subjects relating to progressive 
Sunday-school methods, the opportunity for 
social intercourse among those engaged in 
a common work, and the freedom given to 
the expression of individual opinion or ex- 
perience combine to make the meetings both 
profitable and enjoyable. At five o'clock 
is the informal social gathering, with supper 
served at 5.45. Addresses begin an hour 
later. Membership tickets at $4 may be 
procured of the treasurer, Mr. C. B. Hum- 
phreys, 272 Congress Street, Boston For 
any further information, address the secre- 
tary, Mrs. C. L. Stebbins, 52 Fayette Street, 


Cambridge. 
Churches. 


Boston.—First Church, Eliot Square, 
James De Normandie, D.D.: Mr. De Nor- 
mandie expects to return to his pulpit duties 
and pleasures next Sunday. The service on 
that day will have reference to the tablets which 
have been put up since the one hundredth 
anniversary of the present house of worship. 


Theodore Parker Memorial, Rev. C. W. 
Wendte: Mr. Wendte on his return from 
the International Meetings of Unitarians 
and Other Religious Liberals at Geneva 
last Sunday evening gave his congregation 
an account of the principal features and per- 
sonages of the convention. At the close of 
his address Mr. Laipat Rai, secretary of a 
Hindu committee which seeks to obtain 
larger privileges for the natives of India, 
spoke interestingly on the subject of the re- 
ligion of the Vedas, which he declared was 
a pure monotheism as opposed to the poly- 
theistic system of modern India and the cur- 
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rent Trinitarian faith of Christendom, Mr. 
Rai is a member of the Arya Somaj, or an 
association of Hindu theists. 


DorcHEsTER, Mass.—Third Religious So- 
ciety, Rey. John Haynes Holmes: ‘During 
the past summer, the church has been un- 
dergoing extensive alterations and repairs. 
New and more convenient toilet, rooms have 
been installed, a new hard-wood floor laid 
in the handsome parish hall, the vestibule 
and interior of the church replastered and 
frescoed, and several minor but important 
improvements effected. Later in the year 
a new organ, considerably larger than the 
one now owned by the society, will be pur- 
chased, and is expected to add much to the 
beauty and completeness of the renovated 
church. Owing to the alterations, the open- 
ing of the regular services has been ’post- 
poned until October r. 


Newton, Mass,—First Unitarian Society, 


Rev. Julian C. Jaynes: With impressive ser- | 


vices, the corner-stone of the new edifice of 
the First Unitarian Church at West Newton 
was laid last Sunday afternoon, before a large 
gathering. The structure, which it is ex- 
pected will be completed Sept. 15, 1906, 
will’ be one of the costliest. in the Newtons, 
Including the land, it will.cost, $130,000, all 
but $20,000 of which has already been 
pledged. The new structure occupies a site 
on Washington Street, directly opposite the 
City Hall and the old Unitarian Church 
building. With several prominent residents 
of Newton seated on the platform about the 
corner-stone, and members of the new church 
seated on the main floor of the building, the 
exercises began at 3.30 o’clock.. The pro- 
gratime opened with an address by Edwin 
B. Haskell, chairman of the general commit- 
tee, who traced the society from its forma- 
tion in 1844 to the present day, telling of 
the changes and enlargements of the edifices 
which it has occupied. Scripture reading by 
Rey. Edwin F. Snell, pastor of the First Bap- 
tist Church, was followed by the singing of 
Rey. Samuel Longfellow’s hymn, ‘The 
Church Universal.” An enumeration of the 
contents of the sealed box was then made 
by George H. Ellis, followed by the placing 
of the corner-stone by Josiah E. Bacon, 
chairman of the building committee. The 
address by Rev. Francis. Tiffany of Cam- 
bridge, a fornier pastor, was interesting. He 
said: ‘Beautiful churches must make us re- 
member that God dwells only in the human 
soul. The purpose of a corner-stone is sim- 
ilar to that of the keystone of a bridge. 
Truth should be the fundamental corner- 
stone of life, and without worship life would 
be poor and barren.”’ Mayor Alonzo R. 
Weed extended greetings to the society 
upon behalf of the city. Prayer by Rev. 
Dr. Theodore P. Prudden, pastor of the 
Second Congregational Church, Newton, was 
followed by Isaac Watts’s “Doxelogy.” Ben- 
ediction by Rev, Francis Tiffany closed the 
ceremonies: In ‘the morning Rev. George 
Batchelor preached on “‘Why do We Butla 
Churches ?”’ 


New ROCHELLE, N.Y. ~ A series of. Uni- 
tarian services will be begun next Sunday 
evening, September 24, at 7.30 o'clock, The 
speakers and topics are as follows: Septem- 
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ber 24, Rev. William M. Brundage, Ph.D., 
of Brooklyn, ‘‘A Creedless Church, and What 
it Stands for’; October 1, Rev. George H. 
Badger of New York, ‘“‘An Honest Faith in 
an Honorable God’; October 8, Rev. Lyman 
M. Greenman of Yonkers, ‘‘Jesus of Naza- 
reth and the Essence of his Gospel’; Oc- 
tober 15, Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Ruther- 
ford, N.J., ‘Revelation and Scripture: 
From a Twentieth-century Point of View’; 
October 22, Rey. John P. Forbes of Brook- 
lyn, ‘““The Belief in Immortality.” 


Ricumonp, Va.—First Unitarian Church, 
Rev. John LL. Robinson, pastor: Work has 
begun on the chapel, and the congregation 
feels very happy that we will soon be in our 
own church home for which we have prayed, 
worked, and waited so long. The chapel will 
be placed in the middle of the lot with a 
greensward all around which will give it a 
very pretty setting. The style of architect- 
ure is old colonial, plain red brick with Vir- 
ginia granite trimming. It will cost $6,000. 
This does not include the basement, the fur- 
nace, nor the pews. We have money enough 
for the chapel, but not a cent for the base- 
ment, furnace, and pews. This will take 
$1,000. As our membership is small, and 
we are not self-sustaining, the American 
Unitarian Association is unwilling for us to 
borrow the money. But we need the base- 
ment for our Sunday-school and for. social 
purposes very much indeed. We are anxious 
that our church shall be well equipped for 
the work that needs to be done. Dear 
friends, please help us once more. Our lot 
has all been paid for, and is owned by the 
American Unitarian Association, Any help: 
you can give us will meet their hearty ap- 
probation. The corner-stone will be laid 
about October 10, and the chapel will be 


address of the pastor is 300 Walnut Street. 


SEATTLE, WasH.—First Unitarian Soci- 
ety, Rev. William D. Simonds: The first 
service following the dedication was held 
on Sunday, September 10, in the assembly- 
room of the new church. The first Sun- 
days in the new building will be memorable, 
and the prospect for the future is now brighter 
than ever. During the month of September 
Mr. Simonds will open the regular services 
at eleven o’clock, with a five-minutes’ ser- 
mon to children and all who love children. 
The subjects were announced as follows: 
September ro, “My First Lesson in Self- 
help”; September 17, ‘The Man with a 
Snake in his Bosom’; September 24, ‘‘The 
Last Man and the Last Dog.” The Sunday- 
school will be held before these services. 


Personal. 


“As Ye Sow,” the new play written by 
Rev. John Snyder, is filling McVicker’s 
Theatre, Chicago, at every performance, 
When the second week opened, there was 
not a vacant seat in the house. The Chi- 
cago Chronicle says: ‘‘The parson-dramatist, 
Rev. John Snyder, seems to have hit on the 
jtight scheme for a popular success, and he 
will reap abundantly in coin the crop he has 
sown in writing his story of Cape Cod folk.” 


Rey. George M. Hammell of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, whose articles have appeared in the 
Register at intervals during the past three 
years, has just withdrawn from the ministry 
and membership of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The Cincinnati Conference, of which 
he has been a member, passed resolutions at 


its September session, just held at Spring- 
field, expressing confidence in him as a man 
and a minister, and the parish which he has 
served has'prepared a testimonial embodying 
expressions of personal regard. His pulpit 


‘dedicated the first of January, 1906. The /| abilities are highly eulogized, as well as his 


literary capacity. 
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Pleasantrics. 


Little Ada, on being told the story of Lot’s 
wife, who was turned into a pillar of salt, 
asked her mother, anxiously, ‘‘Is all salt 
made of ladies?”’ 


Little Clarence: ‘‘Pa, what is an optim- 
ist?’ Mr. Callipers: “An optimist, my son, 
is a person who doesn’t care what hap- 
pens if it doesn’t happen to him,’”’—Puck, 


A New Yorker was visiting in Boston. 
Seeing a parrot in a cage, he asked: ‘‘ Does 
Polly want a cracker?” “I Tequire no sus- 
tenance from you whatever,’ replied the 
Back Bay bird, with hauteur.—Y onkers 
Statesman. 


“What kind of looking man isjthatjchap 
Gabbleton you have just mentioned ? I don’t 
believe I have met him,” ‘‘ Well, if you see 
two men off in a corner anywhere, and one 
of them looks bored to death, the other one 
is Gabbleton.”’ 


Alice rushed in from the garden where she 
had been picking flowers. She was badly 
stung by a bee, and was holding on to her 
finger and sobbing pitifully. ‘““O mamma,” 
she cried, ‘‘I ‘burned me on a bug!” 
lyn Life. 


If you chance to be an artist, and a person 
says to you, 
As though it were a sensible remark, 
“T don’t know anything of art, but know just 
what I like,” 
You may answer, 
park.” 


“So do monkeys in the 
—J.M. Flagg. 


Apropos of the story about the little boy 
at Victoria Hospital, Chelsea, who recently 
said “Bow” to Queen Alexandria instead of 
bowing when he handed her a_ bouquet, 


there is an amusing anecdote about one of|_ _ 


the czar’s little daughters. One day the 
Grand Duchess Anastasie was driving up the 
Nevski Prospect with her English nurse 
when she was told to bow to some passers- 
by who had saluted her. She immediately 
called out ‘“Bow-wow.’’—Christian Life. 


A professor in Columbia College of Law 
was lecturing on ‘“‘contracts’”’ to a class 
which obviously did not care to listen. The 
young men shuffled their feet and appar- 
ently only waited for the clock to strike 
their deliverance. At last the minute-hand 
pointed to twelve, and the hour was up. 
With a simultaneous movement they rose 
from their seats and started toward the 
door, ‘‘One minute, please,’’ called the lec- 
turer, ‘‘One minute, please. Keep your 
seats Ihave still a few more pearls to cast.” 
Argonant, 


The king of Koki is “a polite letter- 
writer.’’ ‘Two lady missionaries, the Misses 
Robinson and Turnbull, sent the king a silk 
handkerchief and a large bottle of eau de 
cologne. His reply was addressed ‘To my 
friends, Robinson and Tanbule,” and ran 
as follows: ‘““To my friend. Robinson, how 
are you? I greet you with much joy. Well 
done to send the scent and the silk hand- 
kerchief! Very well done! I rejoice much. 
Wonderfully kind. Very well done, my 
friends! Scent I like very much. Well 
done! I had not any scent to pour on my 
clothes, You have rejoiced me much, my 
friends, farewell. God keep you.—J Ea- 
ward Fr,” 
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Educational. 
The 


MacDuffie School 


FOR GIRLS. 
Springfield Massachusetts 


Half way between Boston and New York on 
an attractive estate overlooking the picturesque 
Connecticut valley. 

The residence is a generous, homelike mansion, 
and theclass-rooms are in a separate modem 
hygienic school-house. 

The girls are given an outdoor life, a college 
preparation, or a general education. 
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throat troubles. 
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